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ABSTRACT 

This  study  was  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  survey  of  teacher  opinions  and  practices  in  drama  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  Alberta  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Major  attention  was  given  to  the  attainment  of  objectives, 
teacher  qualifications,  instructional  techniques,  financing 
of  student  productions,  the  adequacy  of  references  and  fa¬ 
cilities,  student  interest  in  drama  and  teaching  load,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1960-61* 

Data  were  drawn  chief3.y  from  questionnaires  mailed  to 
all  provincial  drama  teachers.  Supplementary  information 
was  obtained  from  department  of  education  publications  and 
drama  reference  books  and  articles. 

Following  are  the  main  findings  based  on  teacher 
responses: 

1.  The  aims  of  the  secondary  drama  program  were  reported 
as  being  better  than  moderately  attained;  whereas 
teachers  reported  that  the  junior  high  school  is  show¬ 
ing  only  moderate  progress  towards  attainment  of  the 
objectives . 

2.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  academically  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  trained  and  experienced  in  drama. 

3.  A  wide  variety  of  instructional  techniques  and  methods 
are  used  in  dramatics  classes* 
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4o  Generally,  students  enrolled  in  drama  courses  show 
a  keen  interest  in  dramatics. 

5.  Lack  of  equipment  and  funds,  inadequate  reference 

materials  and  facilities,  heavy  teaching  loads,  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  dealing  with  adolescents  and  a  lack  of 
personal  training  in  dramatics  appear  to  be  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems  confronting  drama  teachers. 

The  findings  of  this  study  led  the  investigator  to 
recommend  that  local  administrators  activel}7-  support  drama 
teachers  in  their1  requests  for  funds,  equipment,  adequate 
references  and  facilities  and  lighter  teaching  loads.  To 
assist  administrators  and  drama  teachers  in  planning  or 
improving  their  programs,  provincial  leadership  through  the 
appointment  of  a  drama  supervisor  should  be  considered. 
Moreover,  drama  teachers  should  seek  higher  academic  and 
dramatic  qualifications.  Finally,  it  is  recommended  that 
further  surveys  be  continued  in  detailed  areas  of  dramatic 
arts  • 
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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

School  theatre  has  had  a  slow  but  certain  growth  in 
Alberta.  Now  that  dramatics  is  established  in  the  curricula 
of  many  schools,  some  of  the  problems  confronting  drama  teach 
ers  merit  further  consideration.  Of  particular  interest  to 
both  teachers  and  administrators  are  problems  involving  organ 
ization,  technical  aspects  of  production  and  educational  pro¬ 
cedures.  Inquiry  into  these  topics  would,  it  was  hoped, 
indicate  the  nature  of  drama  programs  throughout  the  province 
and  possibly  bring  into  focus  the  major  difficulties  being 
experienced  by  teachers  of  dramatics. 

I.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  school  programs 
are  attaining  any  degree  of  success,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  appraised  periodically.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the 
drama  program  than  any  other  area  of  education. 

Although  the  drama  program  was  implemented  in  Alberta 
schools  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  has  been  only  one 
recorded  thesis  on  drama  education  in  Alberta.^-  In  this 
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E.W.D.H.  Duff,  f,The  Teaching  of  Drama  in  Alberta 
Schools  Today:  An  Evaluation”  (unpublished  Master Ts  thesis, 
The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1951)* 
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investigation  Elizabeth  Duff  found  ’’all  teachers  of  drama 
did  not  emphasize  the  same  objectives.  .  .  .”2 

The  lack  of  studies  in  the  field  of  drama  education, 
the  general  confusion  surrounding  the  aims  of  the  drama  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  frequent  criticism  of  dramatics  by  laymen  and 
school  authorities  were  major  factors  which  prompted  this 
study* 


II.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  survey 
of  drama  education  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of 
Alberta.  Seven  closely  related  problems  were  involved  in 
the  surve3^: 

1.  To  discover  to  what  degree  the  objectives  of  dramatics 
were  being  attained* 

2.  To  examine  the  qualifications  of  drama  teachers. 

3.  To  describe  the  various  techniques  employed  in  drama 
instruction. 

4.  To  consider  the  financing  of  student  productions. 

5.  To  survey  the  references  and  facilities  available  to 
drama  classes,, 

60  To  identify  student  interest  in  drama,  and 
•  To  analyze  the  teaching  load  in  drama  classes. 


2 

Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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III.  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

It  is  hoped  that  the  material  gathered  herein  will 
constitute  a  basis  for  continued  studies.  Moreover, 
superintendents,  administrators,  and  teachers  interested  in 
drama  may  find  the  material  useful  in  setting  up  or  revising 
their  own  drama  programs.  This  stud 3^  is  of  further  impor¬ 
tance  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  many  teachers  the 
actual  practices  now  being  carried  out  in  school  drama  pro¬ 
grams.  Hence,  it  is  hoped  that  this  investigation  might 
well  serve  as  an  impetus  toward  improving  existing  conditions, 
and  toward  developing  more  complete  and  well-rounded  drama 
programs  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 

IV.  SCOPE  AND  LIMITATIONS 

This  study  was  limited  to  a  survey  of  drama  education 
in  Alberta,  with  particular  reference  to  objectives,  teacher 
qualifications,  teaching  techniques,  financing,  references, 
facilities,  student  interest  and  teaching  load  in  drama. 

Brief  references  to  a  few  practices  in  other  countries  were 
made,  however,  where  these  were  thought  to  be  relevant. 

As  a  further  limitation  the  investigator  placed  major 
emphasis  on  current  practices  in  drama  education.  Considera¬ 
tion  and  examination  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  1960-61 
school  i^ear;  only  a  brief  historical  outline  was  made  on  the 
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quality  of  instruction  in  drama  courses  since  their  inception 
in  1936.  This  restricted  approach  brought  present  conditions 
and  practices  into  focus,  but  undoubtedly  made  the  identifica 
tion  of  tendencies  and  trends  more  difficult. 

This  investigation  was  largely  dependent  on  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  drama  teachers  across  the  province. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  questionnaires  were  distributed 
to  all  drama  teachers  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
of  Alberta  who  were  registered  with  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  study  was  launched,  not  with  the  idea  of  evalua¬ 
ting  the  present  drama  courses,  but  rather  of  examining 
teacher  opinions,  practices  and  policies  on  a  provincial 
scale.  Many  of  their  interpretations  may  be  considered 
"value”  judgments.  Herein  laj^  a  serious  limitation. 

Of  its  very  nature,  an  investigation  centered  on 
drama  education  proceeds  with  restrictions.  Drama  practices 
are  not  shaped  or  administered  in  a  vacuum.  Factors  such  as 
availability  of  trained  drama  teachers,  financial  resources, 
references,  facilities  and  the  size  of  classes  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  current  teaching  practices.  No  one  investigator 
working  amid  the  variety  of  practices  can  be  certain  of 
unfailing  accuracy.  The  data  are  complex.  Changes  and 
modifications  occur  frequently.  Consequently,  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  type  becomes  out-of-date  before  the  final  report 
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is  typed.  Under  such  limitations  and  conditions  the 
possibility  of  error  and  misinterpretation  is  great. 

V.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

Drama  and  dramatics  are  used  synonymously  in  this 
study.  They  are  considered  to  be  subjects  in  their  own  right 
and  means  of  expression  in  the  audio-visual  media. 

Drama  education  is  referred  generally  to  the  art  and 
practice  of  teaching  drama  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Aim  and  objective  are  used  interchangeably  to  mean 
the  anticipated  outcome  of  the  goals  of  a  program,  or  part 
of  a  program. 

Curriculum  is  regarded  as  an  entire  group  of  courses 
offered  by  an  educational  institution. 

Facilities,  as  used  in  this  investigation,  refers  to 
space,  structures  and  fixtures  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  school.  Included  in  this  category  would  be  such  items 
as  a  stage,  lighting  fixtures,  and  storage  facilities  for 
flats,  costumes  and  properties. 

Drama  references  refers  to  library  books  used  for 
group  reading,  play  selection  and  rehearsal  purposes. 

Teaching  load  is  considered  to  be  the  number  and  size 
of  classes,  plays  produced,  school  periods  utilized  and 
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out-of-school  time  required  for  rehearsals. 

Qualifications  includes  such  items  as  a  university- 
degree,  a  junior  or  senior  drama  certificate,  or  professional 
experience,, 

Survey  pertains  to  the  collected,  analyzed  items 
designed  to  obtain  information  in  the  most  satisfactory  way* 

Teaching  techni ques  encompasses  items  which  are 
taught  and  the  type  of  instruction  used  in  their  teaching. 

An  elaboration  of  the  concepts  underlying  these  terms 
and,  where  it  was  thought  useful,  additional  definitions  for 
a  working  vocabulary  have  been  embodied  in  the  survey  proper, 

VI.  THE  METHOD  EMPLOYED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  obtain  information  that 
would  Indicate  the  general  level  of  drama  education  through¬ 
out  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  the  province# 
Consequently,  a  general  survey  of  teacher  opinions  and  prac¬ 
tices  seemed  more  timely  than  a  detailed  study  of  a  specific 
area  of  the  subject. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  drama  programs  is  the 
objectives#  As  there  were  well  over  a  hundred  objectives 
identified  from  the  texts  of  the  Departmental  bulletins  on 
drama  education,  a  survey  of  such  a  large  number  of  aims 
seemed  impractical,  '  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  study 
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could  best  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  the  general 
objectives  for  the  drama  programs,  as  explicitly  stated  in 
the  Departmental  Curriculum  Guides.  The  Curriculum  Guide 
for  Alberta  Secondary  Schools  states  ufair  and  valid 
appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  made  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  which  the  school  is  expected  to 
attain  0,f3 

Fifteen  such  objectives  were  specified.  Ten  of  the 
aims  pertained  to  the  senior  high  school  and  the  remaining 
five  were  for  the  junior  high  school 0  Thus,  fifteen  general 
objectives  for  drama  education  were  examined  in  this  study <> 

In  addition  to  the  objectives  and  their  attainment 
other  aspects  of  drama  education  were  considered.  In  her 
study  Duff  drew  certain  conclusions  regarding  teacher 
qualifications,  teaching  techniques,  financing,  references, 
facilities,  student  interest  and  teaching  load  in  drama* 

It  was  thought  desirable  to  check  further  on  these  issues. 

The  method  used  throughout  this  report  is  primarily 
descriptive.  A  concentrated  effort  was  made  to  gather  ac¬ 
curate  data  and  from  these  describe  the  pedagogical  policies 
and  practices  of  drama  throughout  the  province.  Thereafter, 
the  investigation  attempted  to  identify  some  of  the  more 

-  3 

Curriculum  Guide  for  Alberta  Secondary  Schools. 
Curriculum  Branch  (Edmonton:  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  1950),  p,  29  o 
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salient,  characteristics  of  drama  education  and  to  point  out 
a  few  major  and  continuing  problems. 

Development  of  a  Procedure  for  the  Collection  of  Data 

At  first  personal  observation  of  dramatics  in  some 
schools  of  the  province  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  means  to 
survey  the  drama  programs.  This  approach  was  discounted  as 
impractical  because  of  geography  and  time.  Since  all  drama 
teachers  in  the  province  could  be  approached  with  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  a  decision  to  utilize  this  technique  was  made. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  approach  would  be  reasonably  objective 
as  the  set  of  questions  could  be  patterned  to  the  data 
contained  in  the  curriculum  guides;  in  this  way,  the  respond¬ 
ents  would  not  be  unduly  influenced  in  their  replies ,  Hence, 
the  questionnaire  method  was  seen  to  be  the  most  efficient 
wa}f  to  secure,  and  afford  suitable  treatment  of,  the  required 
information. 

Although  a  detailed  description  of  the  questionnaire 
will  be  made  in  Chapter  IV,  a  brief  explanation  is  in  order 
at  this  time.  The  questionnaire^  consisted  of  three  sections. 
Included  in  the  first  two  sections  were  the  fifteen  objectives 
of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  drama  programs,  against 
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See  Appendix  B„ 
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each  of  which  the  recipient  encircled  a  number  symbol  in¬ 
dicating  his  view  of  attainment  by  the  majority  of  students* 
The  number  symbol  was  chosen  from  the  five  as  follows: 

(1)  negligible  attainment,  (2)  little  attainment,  (3)  moderate 
attainment,  (4)  considerable  attainment,  and  (5)  complete 
attainment. 

Section  Three  contained  queries  pertaining  to  teacher 
qualifications,  teaching  techniques,  financing,  references, 
facilities,  student  interest  and  teaching  load  in  drama. 
Participants  were  required  to  encircle  an  appropriate  affirm¬ 
ative  or  negative  response,  or  to  place  a  numerical  answer 
in  a  provided  space. 

The  Population 

As  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  collect  data  in 
survey  form,  the  population  of  the  study  was  confined  to 
those  closely  associated  with  educational  practice  in  drama. 
Also  it  seemed  necessary  to  include  as  many  schools  as 
possible  throughout  the  province.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  all  Alberta  teachers  of  drama  be  the  population  for 
this  study. 

Trial-run 

To  ensure  the  suitability  of  the  questionnaire,  a 
trial-run  was  conducted  in  the  Edmonton  area.  In  addition 
to  completing  the  questionnaire,  drama  teachers  were  asked 
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for  criticisms  and  recommendations  for  improvement.  As  well 
Professor  Bueckert  of  the  University  of  Alberta  Drama  Depart 
ment  contributed  many  useful  suggestions  for  revision. 

VII.  ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  structure  of  this  investigation  and  the  order 
given  to  it  by  the  investigator  is  as  follows: 

Chapter  I  states  the  objective  of  a  general  survey 
of  drama  education  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
of  Alberta,  the  background  and  importance  of  the  study, 
delimitations  of  the  investigation,  defines  basic  terms, 
identifies  the  experimental  design,  and  describes  the 
organization  of  the  survey. 

Chapter  II  briefly  outlines  the  history  of  drama 
education  in  Alberta  by  utilizing  a  bibliographical  approach 
based  mainly  on  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Chapter  III  examines  the  present  drama  programs  as 
outlined  by  the  Department  of  Education  Curriculum  Guides ; 
related  material  is  grouped  into  four  main  categories;  these 
include  objectives,  the  relationship  between  the  pupil  and 
drama,  organization  and  content,  and  supplies  and  equipment 
required  to  implement  the  drama  programs. 

Chapter  IV  reviews  the  questionnaire. 
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Chapter  V  discusses  the  reported  attainment  of  the 
junior  and  .senior  high  school  objectives. 

Chapter  VI  describes  qualifications  of  drama  teachers 
in  regard  to  university  training,  special  certification,  and 
professional  experience. 

Chapter  VII  considers  the  reported  teaching  techniques, 
with  particular  reference  to  acting,  speech,  playwriting, 
staging,  lighting,  set  construction,  costumes,  make-up, 
puppets  or  marionettes,  skits,  public  presentation  of  plays, 
theatrical  history  and  general  methods;  in  addition,  it 
attempts  to  identify  administrators’  attitudes  toward  drama 
and  indicates  possible  course  revision. 

Chapter  VIII  discusses  the  reported  financing  of 
student  productions  and  the  dispersal  of  money  raised  through 
pupil  efforts® 

Chapter  IX  surveys  the  reported  references  and  facil¬ 
ities  available  to  drama  classes. 

Chapter  X  attempts  to  determine  student  interest 
in  drama. 

Chapter  XI  investigates  the  reported  teaching  load  in 
drama  classes. 

Chapter  XII  states  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
investigator  and  the  recommendations  which  arise  out  of  the 


conclusions 
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Supplementary  data  pertinent  to  the  investigation 
are  given  in  the  Appendixes, 
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CHAPTER  II 


A  BRIF.F  HISTORY  OF  DRAMA  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 

In  Alberta  interest  in  drama  was  stimulated  by  the 
Little  Theatre  groups  quite  active  since  1927,5  Amongst 
early  Albertan  producers  were  Eva  Howard,  E0C.  Davis,  Betty 
Mitchell,  Theodore  Cohen,  and  possibly  the  best  known  of  all 
Elizabeth  Sterling  Haynes,  who  is  credited  with  being  the 
founder  of  the  rural  community  drama  movement.  After  her 
appointment  as  Director  of  Dramatics  for  the  University 
Extension  Department  in  1932,  she  travelled  throughout  the 
province  encouraging  and  assisting  drama  groups  in  rural  areas. 

Local  playwrights,  too,  such  as  Elsie  Park  Gowan  and 
Gwen  Pharis  (Ringwood)  assisted  in  stimulating  drama  growth 
in  Alberta, 

In  1935  the  Alberta  high  school  curriculum  committee 
recognized: 

...the  high  schools  had  to  develop  interests  which 
might  be  pleasurably  pursued  after  graduation,  and  that 
strictly  intellectual  studies  must  be  supplemented  by 
other  outlets  like  organized  games,  choral  music  and 
drama „ 6 

5  ~ 

Duff,  op.  pit.,  p.  5. 

f) 

C„Eo  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada 
(Toronto:  W.J.  Gage  and  Company  Limited,  1957),  p.  444 • 
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Elizabeth  Duff  supposed: 

The  growing  interest  in  drama  in  Alberta Ts  urban 
centres  and  rural  areas  was  responsible,  at  least  in 
part,  for  the  introduction  in  1936  of  drama  courses 
into  the  provincial  school  curricula. 7 

Previous  to  1936  there  had  been  school  events  utilizing 

dramatics,  although  no  credits  were  given  for  formal  drama 

instruction.  School  concerts  and  one-act  plays  were  often 

directed  by  teachers  possessing  a  keen  interest  in  dramatics 

and  community  life.  When  drama  first  appeared  for  credit 

the  Grade  IX  dramatics  course  became  a  popular  elective  (or 

optional)  subject,  chosen  by  the  student  from  a  group  of 

seven  such  subjects.  Writing  on  these  subjects  the  Chief 

Superintendent  of  Schools  stated  that  the  courses  were  of 

three  kinds,  including: 

..0  those  designed  to  develop  cultural  appreciation 
and  to  train  for  leisure  time  hobbies  and  avocational 
pursuits.  Amongst  these  will  be  courses  in  music,  art, 
craftwork,  and  dramatics ... 

Teachers  giving  drama  instruction  were  expected  to 
be  trained  in  dramatics.  The  Annual  Report  of  1936  stated: 


7 

Duff,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

S 

Thirty-First  Annual  Report : 1936  (Edmonton:  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1937),  p.  !&• 
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The  opinion  is  general  that  teachers  require  special 
training  to  enable  them  to  give  effective  instruction 
in  the  new  optional  subjects  in  Grade  IX,  The  inspectors T 
reports  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  teachers  who 
have  actually  received  special  training  through  summer 
courses  probably  ranges  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of 
the  total  group ,9 

Although  dramatics  was  well  received  in  city  and  town 
schools,  it  encountered  some  difficulties  in  rural  areas <> 

These  included  small  enrollments,  lack  of  teacher  training 
and  experience  and  additional  time  required  for  drama  activ¬ 
ities,  Inspector  Lome  Good  commented: 

This  course  (Dramatics)  is  not  well  adapted  to  the 
conditions  generally  found  in  the  average  rural  school. 

Too  frequently  the  number  of  pupils  in  Grade  IX  is  too 
small  to  do  any  practical  work,  as  staging  plays,  unless 
other  pupils  of  the  school  are  called  upon  for  assistance. 
Again,  for  pupils  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the 
complete  staging  of  plays  means  that  the  teacher  must 
hold  innumerable  conferences  with  the  pupils,  many 
practices,  et  cetera,  all  of  which  require  a  great 
amount  of  her  time.lu 

During  1937  dramatics  retained  its  popularity  as  a 
first-choice  option  in  Grades  IX  and  X.  The  Annual  Report 
of  this  year  stated  that  dramatics  could  be  integrated 
successfully  and  effectively  with  other  subjects,  but  did 
not  elaborate  on  how  this  could  be  done. 


9 

Ibid. .  p.  59, 

10 


Ibid. ,  p.  62. 
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Where  Dramatics  and  English  are  taught  by  the  same 
teacher,  there  is  frequently  good  correlation,  and  in  a 
few  schools  several  teachers  working  together  have  inter 
woven  Dramatics,  Art,  Music,  General  Shop  and  even  Oral 
French  into  a  well-integrated  activity  programme, H 

The  view  that  dramatics  was  not  well  suited  to  the 
average  one-room  school  was  again  mentioned  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  193$*  Reasons  advanced  in  support  of  this  view 
were  that  dramatics  required  a  considerable  amount  of  time, 
a  reasonably  large  group  of  pupils  and  some  special  equip¬ 
ment  not  usually  available  in  the  average  classroom. 
Nevertheless,  dramatics  remained  a  popular  option  in  the 
town  and  city  schools. 

Enrollment  in  dramatics  courses  dropped  in  1939.  As 
stated  in  the  Annual  Report .  "there  has  been  a  noticeable 
decline  in  the  popularity  of  Dramatics  in  the  smaller 
schools."!2  One  of  the  many  reasons  for  this  outcome  may 
have  been  due  to  inspectors  allowing  only  certificated  drama 
teachers  to  instruct  in  dramatics.  The  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Schools  stated: 


11 

Thirty-Second  Annual  Report : 1937  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  193$), 
p  o  4$  • 


12 

Thirty-Third  Annual  Report : 1939  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1940), 
p.  74. 
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Dramatics  is  a  specialized  field,  the  fruitful  study 
of  which,  at  the  high  school  level,  requires  the  services 
of  teachers  who  have  some  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
dramatic  art.  Only  those  teachers  who  are  able  to  bring 
these  accomplishments  to  their  teaching  are  offering  the 
course.  Consequently,  the  quality  of  the  training  being 
given  is,  taking  it  generally,  much  better. 13 

For  two  years,  1940  and  1941,  high  school  dramatics 
continued  to  be  taught  by  specially  qualified  teachers  and 
appeared  generally  well  handled.  Moreover,  the  second  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Programme  of  Studies  was  completed  before 
midsummer  of  1941  and  the  outlines  in  dramatics  were  ex¬ 
tended  and  improved. 

From  1942  to  1945  the  teacher  shortage  became  acute. 
This  in  turn  lowered  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  op¬ 
tional  subjects  very  seriously.  Drama  was  often  superfi¬ 
cially  treated.  Moreover,  the  second  units  in  dramatics  were 
infrequently  attempted.  The  Annual  Report  of  1945  claimed: 

This  could  be  because  they  (dramatics  courses)  do  not 
appeal  to  the  students,  but  may  be  explained  more  log¬ 
ically  by  the  fact  that  teachers  require  extra  Summer 
Session  training  in  this  field,  involving  an  expenditure 
of  time,  money  and  energy  that  did  not  seem  warranted 
during  the  time  of  international  conflict.14 


13 

Ibid.,  p,  74 

14 

Fortieth  Annual  Report:  1945  (Edmonton:  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1946),  p,  34* 
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Despite  these  restrictive  factors,  superintendents 
emphasized  the  value  of  dramatics*  For  example: 

The  socializing  influence  of  Dramatics* • .makes  it 
highly  worth  while,  and  it  can  be  correlated  with 
English  to  the  advantage  of  participants  and  audience, 
provided  discrimination  is  shown  in  choosing  selections 
of  good  literary  and  dramatic  content. 15 

Between  1946  and  1950  dramatics  grew  again  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Instruction  in  drama  was  usually  confined  to  graded 
schools  and  according  to  the  Annual  Reports  it  was  handled 
satisfactorily.  The  numbers  of  non-urban  schools  which 
offered  dramatics  was  not  as  large  as  formerly.  The  Annua 1 
Report  of  1947  indicates  that  superintendents  were  pleased 
with  the  progress  in  drama  instruction. 

The  schools  where  Dramatics  is  included  among  the 
options  chosen  usually  have  teachers  who  are  well  prepared 
for  this  study.  They  provide  the  students  with  valuable 
leadership.  Usually  the  students  give  one  or  more  public 
performances  of  a  play  or  group  of  plays.  In  many  cases 
literary,  artistic  and  elocutionary  values  are  well  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  Dramatics  activities, 16 

Of  the  three  fine  arts,  music  and  art  were  more 
commonly  taught  in  the  non-urban  schools  than  was  drama 
during  1951*  In  the  city  high  schools,  however,  dramatics 


15 

Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report:  1942  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1943), 
Po  69. 


16 

Forty-Second  Annual  Report :  1947  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1943), 
p.  46, 
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took  the  lead  with  a  lesser  emphasis  on  music.  The  drama 
program  in  the  smaller  schools  was  largely  determined  by 
the  availability  of  teachers  who  had  secured  dramatics  train¬ 
ing,  whereas  in  the  urban  high  schools  teachers  of  the  fine 
arts  had  a  better  opportunity  for  specialization  in  their 
field.  The  Annual  Report  of  1951  claimed  that  in  urban 
schools  ’’special  facilities  combined  with  the  attractiveness 
of  a  new  subject  makes  Dramatics  the  most  popular  of  the 
subjects  in  the  fine  arts  group* 

As  well  during  this  period  school  superintendents 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  instructional  emphasis  in 
drama  courses* 

The  teachers  of  Dramatics  provide  the  students  with 
valuable  leadership,  placing  emphasis  upon  interpretive 
reading  and  the  actual  production  of  plays  rather  than 
upon  a  formal  study  of  theatre  arts»l® 

In  1953  the  junior  high  school  dramatics  courses  were 
classified  as  ’’exploratory*”  Discussing  exploratory  programs 
the  Annual  Report  for  this  year  stated: 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  every 
pupil  an  opportunity  to  discover  his  interests  and  abil¬ 
ities  in  a.  number  of  cultural  and  practical  subjects, 


17 

Forty -Sixth  Annual  Report:  1951  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1952), 
p.  46* 

Id 

Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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and  then  to  pursue  the  one  he  likes. -9 
Also  during  this  year,  regulations  were  passed  requiring  no 
special  certification  for  teaching  Dramatics  10. 

Between  1953  and  1957  some  superintendents  indicated 
dissatisfaction  with  the  exploratory  subjects  at  the  junior 
high  school  level.  They  felt  that  lack  of  leadership,  in¬ 
terest  or  training  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  coupled 
with  small  enrollments  and  lack  of  facilities  in  many 
schools  rendered  these  courses  less  valuable  than  they  might 
otherwise  be.  By  contrast,  there  were  numerous  references 
to  achievements  of  an  exceptional  nature  in  dramatics  in 
schools  where  the  subject  had  been  seriously  and  intel¬ 
ligently  undertaken. 

Dr.  JoC.  Jonason,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  195$ 
remarked  "the  inclusion  of  these  subjects  (art,  music  and 
drama)  in  high  school  programs  is  to  be  desired. "20 
well  during  this  year,  the  Curriculum  Branch  authorized  On 
Stage  Everyone  and  Play  Production  as  the  texts  for  high 
school  drama  and  Adventures  in  Acting  for  the  junior  high 
school  program. 


19 

Forty-Eighth  Annual  Report:  1953  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1954), 
p.  30. 

20 

Fifty-Third  Annual  Report:  195$  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education~oF” the  Province  'of  Alberta,  1959), 
p .  40  • 
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The  Annual  Report  of  1959  states  "An  upward  trend 
in  the  fine  arts  subjects  of  music,  art  and  dramatics  was 
evident  during  the  past  year.,f21 

Timely  reference  was  made  to  school  stages  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  I960.  Stage  areas  in  many  new  schools 
suggested,  according  to  the  report,  that  the  planners  were 
considering  the  gymnasium  more  as  a  sports  arena  than  as  a 
theatre.  Moreover,  high  school  inspectors  suggested  that 
it  was  with  respect  to  the  stage  particularly  that  one 
could  see  the  domination  of  the  architect  and  not  the  ed¬ 
ucator  in  school  planning.  In  this  regard,  the  report 
mentioned: 

Stages  could  serve  for  physical  education  and  as 
projection  rooms  and  yet  have  some  such  provisions  for 
a  modest  school  stage  as  high  unfinished  ceilings  to 
permit  suspension  of  drapes,  wings  of  some  depth,  suit¬ 
ably  placed  electrical  outlets,  property  storage  space, 
and  convenient  access  to  certain  class  or  other  rooms 
that  could  serve  as  dressing  rooms. 22 


SUMMARY 


One  is  impressed  with  the  concern  of  educational 
leaders  about  the  calibre  of  drama  instruction  during  this 


21 

Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Report:  1959  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  I960), 
p®  39. 


22 

Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Report :  I960  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1961), 

p .  44 » 
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period  (1936-1960) •  Inspectors1  reports  show  that  the 
future  of  drama  education  in  rural  schools  became  somewhat 
doubtful.  Restrictive  factors  included  small  enrollments, 
relatively  few  trained  and  experienced  drama  teachers  and 
a  shortage  of  stage  facilities  and  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  conditions  in  urban  schools  were 
reported  quite  differently.  Not  only  were  superintendents 
generally  pleased  with  the  kind  of  instruction  being  offered 
by  specialist  drama  teachers,  but  as  well,  dramatics  became 
one  of  the  more  popular,  optional  high  school  subjects. 

Despite  successes  in  the  urban  schools,  dramatics  did 
not  gain  overwhelming  popularity  in  country  points  because 
of  the  extreme  shortage  of  drama  teachers.  This  was  summed 
up  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1953  as  follows: 

The  serious  dearth  of  teachers  who  are  specially 
qualified  to  offer  instruction  in  drama  ...  is  much 
deplored  by  superintendents  because  they  so  frequently 
observe  the  difference  between  a  mere  average  covering 
of  the  course,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  high  interest 
and  rapid  development  of  pupils  under  the  leadership  of 
an  enthusiastic  and  capable  teacher,  on  the  other. ^3 

Apparently,  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  shortage  of 

teachers  qualified  to  teach  drama.  Sufficiently  qualified 

instructors  seemed  centered  in  the  cities. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  1959,  the  shortage 
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Forty-Eighth  Annual  Report:  1953  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1954), 
p.  31. 
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of  qualified  drama  instructors  was  somewhat  lessened  and  an 
upward  trend  in  drama  became  evident. 

If  frequency  of  mention  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Department  is  any  guide,  there  are,  historically,  three 
factors  which  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  drama 
education  in  Alberta:  (1)  well  trained  teachers  who  have 
some  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  dramatic  art;  (2)  special 
certification  for  teaching  drama;  and  (3)  improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  drama  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  III 


AM  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DRAMA  CURRICULUM  GUIDES 

For  discussion  purposes,  material  within  the  curriculum 
guides  was  grouped  into  four  main  classifications.  These 
were  (1)  objectives  of  the  drama  program,  (2)  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  pupil  and  drama,  (3)  organization  and 
content  of  the  drama  courses,  and  (4)  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  implement  the  drama  programs.  These  four 
categories  were  examined  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels.  Since  data  within  the  guides  is  suggestive 
only,  the  teacher  is  expected  to  develop  his  own.  ideas  for 
a  suitable  drama  program. 

I.  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  DRAMA  PROGRAM 

A  Philosophy  of  Drama  Education 

Before  considering  the  objectives,  the  basis  un¬ 
derlying  them  and  the  drama  program  should  be  noted.  Some 
educators  feel  that  education  in  general  is  directed  toward 
an  integration  of  a  child Ts  personality  which  will  result 
in  satisfactory  adjustment  to  his  environment.  Statements 
made  in  publications  of  the  Department  of  Education  help  to 
verify  the  importance  of  individual  growth  and  development, 
and  thus  establish  some  basis  on  which  a  program  of  drama 
education  may  be  based.  One  of  the  general  purposes  of 
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Alberta  secondary  education  is  "the  fullest  realization  of 
personal  potentialities."^  Personal  development  is  again 
stressed  as  one  of  the  four  functional  objectives  of  Alberta 
secondary  education „  A  part  of  this  objective  could  include 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  cultural  heritage  and 
developing  leisure-time  activities.  "Democracy  values 
aesthetics  in  every  phase  of  the  environment ±s  stated 
by  the  Department  of  Education  as  one  of  seven  traditional 
values  of  a  democratic  society.  This  trend  of  thought  is 
again  emphasized  in  the  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide 
for  Dramatics .  "Participation  in  dramatics  is  one  of  the 
most  broadening  experiences  available  to  the  high  school 
student. If  the  study  of  dramatics  helps  to  advance 
personal  development,  and  many  writers  such  as  Evans, 
McGrath,  Mather,  Stuart,  Brink  and  Seibert  believe  that  it 
does,  then  statements  such  as  those  mentioned  above  lend 
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Curri culum  Guide  for  Alberta  Secondary  Schools,  op. 
cit.,  p.  15. 
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Foundations  of  Education.  Bulletin  One®  (Edmonton: 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  1949), 
Pc  17. 
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Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Dramatics. 
(Edmonton:  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta, 

1958),  p.  4o 
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considerable  weight  to  the  importance  of  drama  in  education. 

While  it  was  not  intended  to  question  these  bases  of 
drama  education,  further  substantiation  might  be  desired. 

If  they  are  indeed  true,  for  example,  on  what  grounds  does 
democracy  value  aesthetics  (drama)  in  every  phase  of  the 
environment?  Although  this  may  be  conceived  as  true  in  an 
ideal  democratic  societjr,  it  is  hardly  apparent  in  the 
democratic  society  of  today.  Apart  from  entertainment  and 
commercial  drama,  many  people  appear  uninformed  about  drama. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  more  thorough  explanation 
on  why  drama  is  important. 

Writing  on  the  importance  of  drama,  Herbert  Read 
stated  "Drama  is  absolutely  essential  in  all  stages  of 
education.  Indeed  I  regard  it  as  that  form  of  activity  which 
best  co-ordinates  all  other  forms  of  education  through  art . "^7 
Another  interesting  viewpoint  is  expressed  by  Emma 
Sheridan  Fry  who  claimed: 

Educational  dramatics  does  not  attempt  to  train  actors, 
it  develops  human  beings.  It  deals,  not  with  a  "talent," 
but  with  a  universally  active  instinct;  it  practices  the 
player  in  living,  not  in  the  technique  of  an  art;  it 
summons  him  to  activities  related  to  his  own  evolution 
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Peter  Slade,  Child  Drama  (London:  University  of 
London  Press  Limited,  19 5^ ) ,  p.  122,  citing  Herbert  Read  on 
March  31,  1949» 
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as  a  man,  not  to  commercial,  industrial,  or  art  obliga¬ 
tions.  It  makes  of  him  a  citizen,  trained  toward  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood;  it  does  not  specialize  him  as  a 
craftsman  or  use  him  to  help  along  the  success  of  an 
experiment  in  entertaining. 2® 


What  then  is  the  place  of  dramatic  arts  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools?  The  place  that  any  subject  should 
hold  in  the  curriculum  must  be  determined  by  the  fundamental 
philosophy  which  animates  the  educational  program  of  the 
school  and  the  society  which  it  serves.  Alberta  education 
recognizes  the  true  worth  of  the  individual  and  society.  As 
one  of  the  great  institutions  of  democracy,  the  schools  have 
as  one  of  their  responsibilities  the  preservation  of  the 
Canadian  way  of  life.  According  to  Mary  T.  McGrath  in  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  for  December,  1949,  of  all  the  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  the  arts  by  their  very  nature  are  best  fitted  to 
attain  this  end;  and,  of  all  the  arts,  drama,  which  is  the 
harmonizer  of  the  arts,  is  the  one  most  eminently-  suited  to 
this  purpose.  In  support  of  this  view  she  claimed  "the 
dramatic  arts  in  one  form  or  another  are  an  integral  part  of 
life  today. "29  Therefore,  audience  training  is  required  for 


1  pd 

A.  Buckles  (ed.),  "Child  Drama"  (Edmonton:  Education 
Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Edmonton  ATA  Local,  1959),  p. 
14.  (Mimeographed.) 

29 

Dramatics  in  the  Secondary  School  (Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Volume 
33,  1949),  pp.  2-3. 
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motion  picture,  radio  and  television  drama,  and  legitimate 
theatre. 

for  example,  McGrath  states  further: 

No  activity  of  the  school  is  more  communal  in  its 
nature,  or  more  diversified  in  the  talents  used,  than  is 
dramatic  arts.  Through  participation  in  this  activity, 
latent  talents  are  discovered  and  cultivated:  the 
over-agressive  pupil  subdued;  the  shy  encouraged  and 
given  self-confidence.  Each  one  according  to  his  talents 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  common  good  and 
reap  the  rich  benefits  of  participation  in  a  creative 
endeavor....  here  is  training  in  worthy  citizenship  in  a 
democracy  and  in  the  kind  of  leadership  that  recognizes 
the  worth  of  the  contribution  of  each  individual  in  the 
group  and  the  interdependence  of  each  upon  all....  Thus, 
dramatic  arts  in  turn,  render  service  to  the  greatest  of 
all  arts  -  the  art  of  living. 30 

The  Objectives 

The  junior  and  senior  high  school  objectives  discussed 
herein  are  of  two  kinds:  those  which  are  explicitly  listed 
as  objectives,  and  those  which  are  implicit  in  statements  on 
other  considerations.  For  both  school  levels  the  explicitly 
stated  aims  are  noted,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  each. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  signs  suggesting  possible  attainment 
of  each  objective  are  set  forth,  chosen  from  the  departmental 
guides. 


The  Junior  High  School  Examination  of  the  junior  high 
school  drama  bulletin  reveals  that  in  addition  to  the  general 
objectives  there  are  at  least  fifty-five  specific  objectives 
giving  direction.  These  statements  vary  in  scope  and  purpose. 
Some  are  sweeping  in  scope,  such  as  "helping  the  student 


30 


Ibid . ,  p .  3 • 
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realize  the  importance  and  value  of  the  radio  as  a  medium 
of  communication,  culture,  education,  information  and 
entertainment • Most  of  the  specific  statements  are 
concomitant  parts  of  the  general  objectives  stated  previously. 

The  first  aim,  to  develop  the  correlation  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  body  and  voice,  is  re-stated  and  amplified  as 
not  only  learning  to  move  more  effectively,  but  as  well, 
learning  to  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  portray  a  character  or 
situation,  also  moods  or  emotions.  In  addition  mention  is 
made  of  understanding  the  speech  mechanism,  using  the  voice 
to  best  advantage,  and  developing  and  improving  listening 
and  reading  techniques.  Indications  of  possible  attainment 
of  this  aim  might  involve  students  being  attentive,  critical 
and  responsive  in  regard  to  movement,  speaking,  listening, 
oral  reading,  and  choral  reading. 

To  develop  flexibility  and  control  of  emotions  is  the 
second  listed  objective.  It  received  very  little  elaboration 
in  the  bulletins.  The  realization  of  this  aim  might  be  shown 
by  pupils  projecting  their  emotions  in  becoming  different 
kinds  of  people  during  improvisations  and  scene  work. 

Developing  the  qualities  of  co-operation,  initiative 
and  responsibility  through  participation  in  play  production 
is  another  aim  of  the  drama  program.  The  curriculum  guide 
stated  that  while  a  student  is  working  in  drama  he  would 
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Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Dramatics. 
(Edmonton:  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  195S),  p.  5* 
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find  many  opportunities  to  be  creative,  to  develop  skill 
and  to  work  co-operatively.  Achievement  of  this  aim  might 
be  illustrated  not  only  when  students  work  successfully  with 
others  in  play  production,  but  as  well,  when  they  use  a 
democratic  approach  in  their  dail3^  actions. 

Another  aim  of  the  drama  program  is  to  develop  a 
measure  of  evaluation  of  movies,  stage  plays,  and  radio  and 
television  plays.  Pupils  are  expected  to  become  aware  of 
the  importance,  value  and  limitations  of  radio,  television 
and  stage  plays.  In  addition,  students  should  appreciate 
the  film  or  play  for  its  artistic  and  literary  value.  The 
attainment  of  this  goal  might  be  indicated  by  pupils  showing 
a  discriminative  appreciation  of  radio  and  television 
programs,  movies  and  stage  plays. 

The  final  objective  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  for 
plays  of  higher  dramatic  and  literary  value.  Little  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  this  aim  in  the  text  of  the  curriculum  guide 0 
The  only  comments  that  might  be  related  to  the  objective  are 
a  list  of  criteria  for  choosing  a  play.  Further  elaboration 
is  needed.  For  example,  some  of  the  better  one-act  pla3^s 
could  be  listed.  Attainment  of  this  objective  would  thus  be 
affected  by  the  kind  of  pla3>’3  the  teacher  or  students  selected. 

In  discussing  these  objectives  it  might  seem  that  they 
are  oriented  wholly  to  drama,  which  is  not  the  case,  A  large 
bod3r  of  the  material  dealing  with  these  objectives  is  oriented 
to  the  individual  and  his  personal  and  social  development. 

This  surely  commends  the  value  of  drama  in  education  when 
objectives  of  a  general  nature  are  assigned  to  it.  However, 
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this  is  not  an  isolated  instance*  Dina  Rees  Evans  stated 
"the  study  and  production  of  drama  affords  vicarious  experience 
in  a  variety  of  social  situations  and  thus  offers  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  insight  into  problems  of  living #"32 
Many  of  the  anticipated  outcomes  of  the  drama  program  relate 
to  general  education  rather  than  only  drama  education* 

Possibly  three  of  the  junior  high  school  aims  conform  to 
this  pattern. 

Generally,  the  teacher  using  the  junior  high  school 
curriculum  guide  should  have  a  reasonably  clear  idea  of  what 
the  program  is  tc  accomplish.  The  fact  that  the  relationship 
of  specific  objectives  and  general  educational  objectives  is 
not  too  clearly  stated  may  be  confusing  and  disconcerting,, 

The  Senior  High  School  The  objectives  of  the  senior 
high  school  are  almost  identical  to  those  stated  in  an  article 
on  "Materials,  Methods,  and  Special  Projects  for  a  Course  of 
Study  in  Dramatic  Arts  in  the  Secondary  School,"  published 
in  the  N.A.S.S.P.  Bulletin  for  December,  1949*  However,  there 
is  no  abrupt  change  in  the  type  of  objective  listed  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  level. 

The  first  aim  of  the  senior  high  school  drama  program 
is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  theatre  through  an 


32 

A  Suggested  Outline  for  a  Course  of  Study  in 
Dramatic  Arts  in  the  Secondary  School  (Stanford:  American 
Educational  Theatre  Association,  1950),  p.  3o 
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understanding  of  the  techniques  and  mechanics  of  play- 
production;  directing,  acting,  scene  design,  construction, 
stage  lighting,  costume  design  and  execution,  and  make-up® 
This  objective  appears  partially  related  to  the  junior 
high  school  goal  of  developing  an  appreciation  for  plays  of 
higher  dramatic  and  literary  value.  If  this  goal  was  being 
approached  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  expect  students  to 
show  increased  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  mechanics  of  play  production. 

Another  objective  of  the  drama  program  is  to  broaden 
cultural  interests  through  the  study  of  plays  and  the  study 
of  the  history  and  the  development  of  the  theatre.  Again, 
the  objective  relates  partially  to  the  junior  high  school 
aim  of  developing  an  appreciation  for  plays  of  higher 
dramatic  and  literary  value.  As  teachers  are  urged  to 
broaden  cultural  interests,  attainment  of  this  objective 
would  be  noted  by  evidence  of  such  interest. 

To  encourage  and  develop  activities  and  interests 
that  will  provide  means  for  using  leisure  time  pleasantly 
and  profitably  is  the  third  aim  of  the  drama  program.  There 
is  no  equivalent  objective  for  the  junior  high  school. 
Possibly  the  only  way  open  by  which  such  an  objective  could 
be  judged  within  the  confines  of  the  drama  program  is  by 
the  extent  of  student  participation  in  extra-curricular 
Drama  Club  activities. 
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The  fourth  goal  of  the  drama  program  is  to  give 
practical  experience  in  rehearsal  and  production  so  as  to 
develop  qualities  of  co-operation,  responsibility,  initia¬ 
tive,  and  loyalty  to  the  common  cause*  This  objective  re¬ 
lates  to  the  junior  high  school  aim  of  developing  the 
qualities  of  co-operation,  initiative  and  responsibility 
through  participation  in  play  production.  The  guide  does 
not  elaborate  on  the  specific  techniques  of  developing  the 
above-mentioned  traits.  However,  perhaps  one  way  such  a 
goal  might  be  judged  is  by  the  extent  pupils  undertook 
co-operative  group  projects. 

The  fifth  objective,  to  prepare  a  sound  foundation 
for  those  pupils  who  plan  to  major  in  college  drama,  enter 
a  professional  school  of  the  theatre,  or  to  participate  in 
community  dramatics  organizations,  and  the  sixth  objective, 
to  uncover  and  develop  talent  in  the  arts  of  the  theatre 
that  may  be  a  basis  for  future  vocation  or  professional 
life,  are  closely  related  and  could  be  regarded  as  two  as¬ 
pects  of  the  same  objective.  There  is  not  a  related  aim  in 
the  junior  high  school.  It  seems  that  much  more  might  be 
written  to  support  these  objectives.  They  are  only  stated 
in  the  guide.  A  statement  on  the  motivation  of  the  specially 
talented  students  and  activities  for  these  same  pupils  might 
prove  invaluable  to  the  teacher.  Presently,  there  is  not 
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enough  direction  in  the  guide  for  a  teacher  to  implement  a 
program  for  talented  students.  An  indication  of  progress 
towards  attaining  this  objective  might  be  found  in  the 
classrooms  featuring  varied  activities  designed  to  discover 
and  conserve  special  talent.  While  such  a  criterion  is  weak 
and  ineffective,  there  is  little  else  to  be  found  in  the 
guide  by  which  to  form  a  criterion. 

The  seventh  objective  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  in 
dramatics  and  the  allied  art  forms  of  painting,  architecture, 
music,  dancing,  motion  picture,  radio,  and  television.  Only 
remotely  related  is  the  fourth  objective  of  the  junior  high 
school  drama  program.  In  view  of  the  seventh  objective Ts 
value,  one  would  not  consider  this  an  unsuitable  aim  for  the 
junior  high  school  as  well.  Achievement  of  this  objective 
might  be  indicated  by  students  defining,  analyzing,  and 
comparing  the  dramatic  art  forms. 

To  build  imagination  and  broaden  sympathies  through 
the  visualizing  and  analyzing  of  character  and  through  the 
projection  of  the  students’  interpretation  by  means  of  voice 
and  pantomime  is  the  eighth  aim  of  the  drama  program.  The 
attainment  of  this  objective  might  be  shown  by  the  growth 
of  creative  abilities  and  a  sympathetic  attitude  in  the 
student. 

The  ninth  objective,  to  develop  an  adequate  and 
pleasant  speaking  voice  and  good  diction  according  to 
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regional  standards,  is  related  to  the  junior  high  aim  of 
developing  correlation  and  co-operation  of  body  and  voice. 
Attainment  of  this  objective  might  be  indicated  by  the 
development  of  better  speech  habits. 

The  final  objective  for  the  drama  program  is  that 
of  developing  physical  poise,  improvement  of  posture,  and 
freedom  and  grace  of  movement.  This  objective  is  remotely 
related  to  the  junior  high  school  aim  of  developing  the 
correlation  and  co-operation  of  body  and  voice.  Attainment 
of  this  objective  might  be  indicated  by  improved  student 
posture  and  movement. 

The  Curriculum  Guide  for  Alberta  Secondary  Schools 
mentions  general  educational  objectives  which  are  applicable 
to  the  drama  program.  For  example,  the  school  program 
should  aim  for  the  fullest  realization  of  youths1  personal 
potentialities.  A  part  of  this  goal  would  be  occupational 
preparation,  understanding  and  appreciating  the  cultural 
heritage,  and  development  of  leisure  time  activity.  Some 
of  these  aims  may  be  regarded  as  important  aims  of  the  drama 
program.  However,  these  anticipated  outcomes  are  not  specif¬ 
ically  related  to  the  drama  program  in  the  guides.  A  contin¬ 
uous  and  consistent  statement  of  objectives  would  help  clarify 
teachers1  thinking  on  the  place  of  drama  in  modern  education. 

Some  of  the  senior  high  school  objectives  appear 
vague  and  verbose.  Because  of  the  increased  time  spent  on 
the  study  of  drama  at  this  level,  together  with  the  greater 
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maturity  of  the  students,  one  might  expect  a  need  for  more 
certainty  and  clarity.  However,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
teacher  at  this  school  level  possesses  a  background  of  train¬ 
ing  which  would  not  necessitate  the  delineation  of  objec¬ 
tives  -  a  practical  necessity  at  other  levels  of  the  school 
program.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  that  the  objectives 
were  written  for  the  drama  program  at  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  that  only  specialists  would  teach  the  subject. 

Considering  the  objectives  at  both  levels  of  school, 
certain  discrepancies  arise,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
noted®  If  these  objectives  are  valid  for  one  level  of  school, 
they  should  be,  perhaps  in  modified  form,  valid  for  the  other 
levels  of  school.  There  appears  no  reason  why  the  objectives 
of  the  junior  high  drama  program  should  not  closely  relate  to 
those  of  the  senior  high  drama  program. 

It  seems  that  much  could  and  should  be  done  to  relate 
the  objectives  of  the  drama  programs  to  provide  continuity 
through  the  grades.  As  has  been  shown,  there  is  not  very 
much  relationship,  except  accidentally,  between  objectives 
of  the  program  at  each  school  level.  Since  drama  may  be 
developed  in  a  continuum,  the  drama  program  and  its  objec¬ 
tives  should  reflect  this  smooth  development. 

II.  THE  PUPIL  AND  DRAMA 


Educators  claim  that  the  chief  participant  in  any 
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school  program  is  the  pupil.  If  this  is  so,  it  follows 
that  much  needs  to  be  known  about  the  pupil  and  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  school  program.  In  the  area  of  drama 
education  one  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  creative 
expression,  which  could  include  mental  growth,  interest, 
attitudes,  and  the  nature  of  the  creative  process. 


The  Junior  High  School 

The  Junior  High  School  Curri culum  Guide  deals  with 
the  relationship  between  drama  and  its  supposed  value  to  the 
student  as  follows: 

In  the  education  of  all  of  our  students  dramatics 
should  provide  an  opportunity  to  develop  good  aesthetic 
values  as  well  as  practical  artistic  skills.  The  dramat 
ics  course  should  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  written  drama,  portraying  life 
and  character,  and  to  observe  and  participate  in  group 
activities.  He  should  develop  an  interest  in  some  of 
the  areas  of  dramatics  and  pursuing  these  interests  in 
high  school  should  consider  them  as  possibilities  for 
future  employment,  community  theatre  work,  hobbies  or 
recreation.  While  working  in  this  fine  art  the  student 
will  find  many  opportunities  to  be  creative,  to  develop 
skill  and  to  work  co-operatively.  Through  participation 
and  understanding  of  the  contribution  each  member  of  a 
producing  group  makes,  he  will  be  equipped  to  criticize 
and  evaluate  drama  in  many  forms  and  consequently  to 
develop  as  a  discriminating  member  of  an  audience. 3 3 
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Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Dramatics. 
op.  cit. ,  p.  5. 
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Aside  from  this  statement  on  what  drama  should  do  for  the 
student,  the  teacher  is  given  no  background  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  drama  and  the  pupil  upon  which  to  formulate  an 
effective  drama  program. 


The  Senior  High  School 

The  Senior  High  Curri culum  Guide  for  Dramatics  makes 
very  little  reference  to  the  inter-relationship  of  pupil  and 
drama.  It  simply  states  the  value  of  dramatics  for  the 
student.  This  is  as  follows: 

Participation  in  dramatics  is  one  of  the  most  broad¬ 
ening  experiences  available  to  the  high  school  student. 
The  study  and  production  activities  provide  direct  and 
vicarious  experience  in  a  wide  variety  of  social  sit¬ 
uations  and  the  opportunity  for  intimate  and  intensive 
examination  of  human  psychology.  The  student  is  thus 
afforded  opportunities  for  the  development  of  new  in¬ 
sights  into  the  problems  of  living.  Here,  too,  is  an 
acceptable  outlet  for  emotional  expression  through  the 
interpretation  of  human  actions  and  reactions  in  life 

situations. 34 

While  the  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  lacks 
detailed  information  on  the  inter-relationship  of  drama  and 
the  student,  the  Curriculum  Guide  for  Alberta  Secondary 
Schools  does  contain  some  information  on  pupil  needs  and 
development.  This  is  done  only  on  a  general  level  and  is 
not  particularly  appropriate  to  the  drama  program.  The  guide 


34 

Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Dramatics. 
(Edmonton:  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta, 
1955),  pp.  4-5. 
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refers  to  the  school  program  as  meeting  the  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  both  matriculant  and  non-matriculant  by  diversified 
but  consistent  activities.  Moreover,  it  claims  that  students 
should  be  taught  to  use  leisure  time  well  and  to  develop 
capacities  to  appreciate  beauty  and  nature.  Competent 
guidance  as  a  need  of  youth,  too,  is  stressed  in  the  guide. 
There  is,  however,  really  nothing  on  the  development 
of  senior  high  school  pupils  in  respect  to  their  drama 
education  contained  in  either  of  the  curriculum  guides. 

This  is  a  serious  omission.  In  view  of  the  poverty  of 
information  on  drama  education  at  the  secondary  school 
level,  there  may  be  some  justification  for  this  limitation. 

It  appears  that  drama  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
was  thought  of  in  terms  of  a  subject  in  itself,  without  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  psychological  bases  of  drama. 

The  London  Conference  on  Drama  Education  in  194$ 
considered  dramatic  work  (both  classroom  dramatics  and  play 
production)  of  value  because: 

1,  The  special  combination  of  mental,  emotional  and 
physical  activities  which  acting  demands  absorbs 
the  whole  energy  of  the  person.  This  co-ordination 
vitalizes  activity  and  heightens  individual  out¬ 
put,  in  itself  a  beneficial  and  satisfying 
experience, 

2,  It  is  a  natural  opportunity  for  practice  in  pur¬ 
posive  speech,  as  an  instrument  of  expression  and 
also  in  its  technical  aspects  involving  good  dic¬ 
tion  (confidence,  audibility  and  clarity).  It 
provides  the  real  situation  which  stimulates 
expressive  speech. 
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3#  It  is  an  occasion  in  which  the  necessity  for  co¬ 
operation  and  teamwork  arises  naturally* 

4*  The  need  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  art  form  which 
drama  dictates  is  at  once  an  experience  and  a 
discipline.  As  an  experience  it  promotes  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  impelled  by  art:  as  a  discipline 
it  imposes  a  particular  pattern  or  shape  on  these 
responses* 

5*  The  drama,  dealing  as  it  does  with  immediate  sit¬ 
uations  in  daily  life,  enlarges  concepts  of  char¬ 
acter  and  action  and  so  deepens  perception  and 
increases  sensitivity.  The  individual,  seeking 
to  identify  himself  with  another  person,  is 
released  from  self-centered  preoccupations. 

Drama  may,  in  this  way,  relieve  repressions 
and  inhibitions. 35 


III.  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONTENT  OF  THE  DRAMA  COURSES 
The  Junior  High  School 

Organization*  A  student  may  elect  to  take  dramatics 
in  one  or  two  years  during  his  stay  in  the  junior  high  school, 
if  the  subject  is  offered.  The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum 
Guide  limits  dramatics  to  either  Grade  VII  or  Grade  VIII;  it 
may  be  taken  again  in  Grade  IX.  Neither  the  Grade  VII  nor 
VIII  course  is  a  pre-requisite  for  the  Grade  IX  course. 

Content.  The  units  suggested  for  the  junior  high 
school  aim  to  give  the  student  experience  in  pantomime, 
improvisation,  speech  training,  the  short  scene  and  the 
one-act  play.  Optional  study  may  be  made  of  radio,  movies, 


35 

Slade,  op.  cit.,  p0  112,  citing  M.B.  Gwynne  at  the 
London  Conference  on  Drama  in  Education  at  Bonnington  Hotel, 
on  January  5  and  6,  194&» 
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television,  puppetry  and  skits. 

The  guide  features  detailed  instructions  for  many 
activities  suggested  as  a  help  to  the  teacher  preparing  for 
the  class  period.  When  properly  used,  the  curriculum  guide 
should  assist  the  teacher  in  developing  a  suitable  drama 
program  for  the  pupils. 

The  Senior  High  School 

Organization.  Dramatics  10,  20,  and  30  are  optional 
courses.  If  they  are  offered,  students  can  elect  to  take 
them.  Dramatics  is  a  serious  study  and  should  be  regarded 
as  such  by  the  student,  teacher,  and  administrator.  Twenty 
is  considered  an  optimum  number  of  students  for  a  dramatics 
class  and  thirty  a  maximum. 

Content.  The  series  of  dramatics  courses  in  the 
Alberta  schools  is  concerned  with  the  techniques  and  proc¬ 
esses  necessary  to  bring  a  pla^r  to  the  stage.  This  involves 
a  wide  range  of  techniques  and  skills.  These,  then,  are  not 
courses  in  dramatic  literature,  but  in  the  activities  in¬ 
volved  in  production:  acting,  make-up,  design,  costuming, 
stagecraft,  lighting,  and  theatrical  history. 

Actually,  there  are  a  great  number  of  activities  that 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  senior  high  school  student.  With 
respect  to  these  activities,  the  program  becomes  less 
prescriptive  in  the  senior  courses. 
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IV.  SUPPLIES,  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

Each  of  the  drama  publications  suggests  some  supplies 
and  materials  required  to  put  the  suggested  programs  into 
effect*  These  are  listed  for  each  level  of  school  as  follows: 

The  Junior  High  School 

References,  Thirteen  textbooks  were  suggested* 
Facilities.  Nil* 

Tools  and  Materials.  Nil. 

The  Senior  High  School 

References*  Nineteen  texts,  two  magazines  and 
twenty-seven  recordings  were  recommended* 

Facilities.  It  was  suggested  that  the  drama 
classroom  be  adjacent  to  the  stage  if  possible.  As  well, 
minimum  technical  requirements  of  the  stage  were  described. 
Also,  the  importance  of  dressing  room  space  and  storage 
space  for  flats,  lumber  and  tools  was  stressed. 

Tools  and  Materials.  Lighting  equipment,  make-up 
and  costume  supplies  were  claimed  to  be  required.  However, 
the  guide  did  not  list  these  materials.  The  tools  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  stage  scenery,  however,  were  listed. 

V.  SUMMARY 


After  a  discussion  of  the  underlying  philosophy  and 
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objectives  of  the  dramatics  courses,  it  was  observed  that 
the  relationship  of  specific  drama  objectives  and  general 
educational  aims  could  be  defined  more  clearly.  A  contin¬ 
uous  and  consistent  statement  of  objectives  would  help 
clarify  teachers’  thinking  on  the  place  of  drama  in  modern 
education.  Moreover,  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  aims 
of  the  junior  high  school  drama  program  should  not  closely 
relate  to  those  of  the  senior  high  school  drama  program. 

Thus,  continuity  of  objectives  through  the  grades  merits 
further  consideration. 

The  curriculum  guides  lack  detailed  information  on 
the  inter-relationship  of  drama  and  the  student.  It  appears 
that  dramatics  was  thought  of  in  terms  of  a  subject  in  itself 
without  reference  to  the  psychological  bases  of  drama.  A 
complete  statement  on  the  value  of  drama  to  the  student 
would  certainly  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  guides. 

Course  organization  and  content  were  thoroughly  and 
appropriately  discussed  in  the  guides. 

In  regard  to  supplies,  equipment  and  facilities,  the 
junior  high  school  publication  only  listed  reference  books, 
whereas  the  senior  guide  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
materials  and  facilities  required  to  implement  an  effective 
drama  program* 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Appendix  B  to  this  study  contains  the  complete 
questionnaire  used  in  the  survey. 

The  questionnaire  was  divided  into  three  sections: 

(1)  aims  of  the  senior  high  school  drama  program;  (2)  aims 
of  the  junior  high  school  drama  program;  and  (3)  general 
questions. 

In  Sections  One  and  Two,  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  aims,  the  respondent  was  requested  to  rate  each 
objective  according  to  complete,  considerable,  moderate, 
little,  or  negligible  attainment  by  the  majority  of  students* 
Scoring  was  to  be  done  by  encircling  the  appropriate  response, 
which  was  located  to  the  right  of  the  objectives. 

Included  in  Section  Three  were  eight  parts.  These 
were:  (1) qualifications  of  drama  teachers;  (2)  financing 
of  drama  in  the  schools;  (3)  techniques  used  in  drama  instruc¬ 
tion;  (4)  drama  references  in  the  school;  (5)  facilities  for 
teaching  drama;  (6)  type  of  student  in  drama  classes;  (7) 
teaching  load;  and  (6)  recommendations.  In  Parts  One,  Two, 
Three,  Four,  Five  and  Eight  the  participants  encircled  the 
correct  "yes”  or  "no"  response.  A  numerical  answer  was 
required  in  Parts  Six  and  Seven.  In  addition,  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  Part  Seven  required  "yes"  and  "no"  responses  and 
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the  encircling  of  a  number. 

Part  One  examined  teachers’  qualifications „  Teachers 
were  asked  if  they  possessed  a  Bachelor  of  Education  or  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  drama,  a  junior  or 
senior  drama  certificate,  or  professional  experience  on 
stage  or  radio.  If  qualifications  other  than  those  listed 
were  had,  respondents  were  requested  to  specify  these. 

Financing  drama  in  the  school,  Part  Two,  questioned 
the  source  of  financial  support  -  the  school  board,  drama 
students  and  their  productions,  or  both.  In  addition, 
queries  were  made  regarding  dispersal  of  monies  collected. 
Was  collected  money  used  for  drama  purposes  only,  athletic 
equipment,  library  books,  or  miscellaneous  school  needs? 

Part  Three,  techniques  used  in  drama  instruction, 
was  a  fairly  extensive  section  consisting  of  seventeen  ques¬ 
tions.  In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  acting,  instructors 
were  asked  if  they  investigated  such  factors  as  awareness, 
motivation,  concentration,  and  sense  awareness  in  relation 
to  the  ’’who,  what,  why,  and  how”  of  character  analysis.  As 
well,  queries  were  made  concerning  the  use  of  pantomimic 
exercises,  improvisations,  and  short  excerpts  from  plays. 

The  degree  of  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  relaxation, 
co-ordination,  and  flexibility,  too,  was  brought  into  focus. 
Questions  two,  three,  and  four  referred  to  speech 
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instruction.  Was  the  approach  used  individual,  group,  formal 
or  a  concerted  drive  on  speech  problems?  The  extent  of  corre 
lation  of  speech  training  with  English  classes  was  also  ques¬ 
tioned.  Finally  teachers  were  asked  to  state  whether  or  not 
they  used  mock  radio  and  television  shows  as  a  device  to 
foster  good  speech,  as  this  is  recommended  in  the  guide. 

The  extent  of  playwriting  and  its  correlation  with 
the  English  classes  was  queried  in  question  five. 

Questions  six  to  twelve  were  concerned  mainly  with 
aspects  of  staging,  costuming,  and  make-up.  Teachers  were 
asked  if  they  experimented  with  different  kinds  of  staging 
such  as  arena,  partial  arena  and  outdoor  staging.  Mention 
too  was  made  of  pupil  experimentation  with  stage  lighting. 

The  extent  of  student  participation  in  designing  sets  and 
costumes,  and  the  assistance  received  from  the  Industrial 
Arts  and  Home  Economics  departments  in  making  these  was 
questioned.  Inquiry  was  made  into  class  discussion  of 
period  costumes  and  accessories,  and  period  furniture,  class 
experimentation  with  make-up,  and  the  use  of  puppets  or 
marionettes. 

Questions  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  production  of  original  pupil  plays  or  skits, 
public  presentation  of  plays,  and  history  of  the  theatre. 

Question  sixteen  requested  teachers  to  indicate  the 
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methods  used  in  teaching  drama.  These  involved  individual 
reports,  general  discussions,  symposiums,  field  trips, 
assigned  listening  and  watching  projects,  films,  records, 
classroom  demonstrations,  assigned  readings,  the  study  of 
criticisms,  and  tape  recorder  projects. 

The  final  question  of  this  part  aimed  to  discover 
the  school  administrators1  attitude  toward  the  problems 
involved  in  teaching  drama. 

The  topic  of  Fart  Four  was  drama  references  in  the 
school.  The  adequacy  of  the  drama  reference  library  and 
access  to  plays  for  group  reading,  play  selection  and  re¬ 
hearsal  purposes  was  investigated.  Difficulty  in  getting 
suitable  plays  for  production,  and  the  use  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Extension  play-lending  library  constituted  the  final 
two  inquiries  of  this  section. 

Facilities  for  teaching  drama  was  the  topic  of  Part 
Five,  Two  aspects  were  investigated  -  facilities  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposes  and  facilities  for  production  purposes.  Teach¬ 
ers  were  asked  if  they  had  a  classroom  with  free  rehearsal 
space  or  a  workshop  for  demonstration  purposes.  Production 
facilities  such  as  free  or  part-time  use  of  a  stage,  lighting 
equipment,  and  storage  facilities  for  flats,  costumes  and 
properties  were  inquired  about. 

Part  Six,  with  reference  to  the  type  of  student  in 
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drama  classes,  inquired  into  student  interest,  reason  for 
taking  the  course  and  the  percentage  of  "C"  students  in 
high  school  drama. 

The  teaching  load  in  drama  constituted  Part  Seven. 

The  number  of  classes  and  average  enrollment  in  these  classes 
was  questioned.  Teachers  were  requested  to  state  the 
number  of  one-act  and  three-act  plays  presented  each  year. 
Number  of  drama  periods  each  class  received  per  week, 
double  period  scheduling  and  the  amount  of  out-of-school 
time  required  for  rehearsals,  as  well,  was  queried. 

The  final  section,  Part  Eight,  discussed  recommend¬ 
ations  in  drama.  Reference  was  made  to  class  size,  adequacy 
of  school  board  financing,  out-of-school  time  requirements, 
possible  course  revision  and  teacher  enjoyment  in  drama 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  OBJECTIVES  AND  THEIR  REPORTED  ATTAINMENT 

For  ease  in  handling,  the  data  collected  from  the 
returned  questionnaires  were  tabulated  and  converted  into 
percentages.  As  this  study  is  essentially  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative,  the  use  of  statistics  was  con¬ 
fined  to  percentages.  The  writer  is  unaware  of  any  suita¬ 
ble  means  by  which  data  relating  to  drama  values  may  be 
subjected  to  statistical  tests.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  numbers  used  in  the  completion  of  the  questionnaire 
were  employed  as  symbols  only,  and  not  as  statistical  values. 

Drama  teachers  returned  two  hundred  and  nine  replies, 
from  which  the  data  for  this  study  were  obtained. 

I.  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Appraisal > 

In  the  following  summary  of  data  derived  from  the 
questionnaire,  each  aim  was  considered  in  terms  of  the  teach¬ 
ers7  appraisal.  While  it  is  difficult  to  make  generalizations 
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Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  questionnaires  we re 
mailed  to  Alberta  drama  teachers.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
these  were  returned* 
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from  such  data,  it  was  nonetheless  deemed  important  to  in¬ 
dicate  what  was  being  attained  according  to  teacher  opinion* 
Therefore,  some  generalizations  were  made  on  the  strength 
of  agreement  among  participants. 

The  first  aim  of  the  junior  high  school  drama  pro¬ 
gram  is  "to  develop  the  correlation  and  co-ordination  of 
body  and  voice."37  As  indicated  in  Table  I,  forty- four  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  there  was  moderate 

TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  ONE  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (140  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 

Frequency  Percentage 

Complete  Attainment  . 3  6 

Considerable  Attainment  .  46  33 

Moderate  Attainment  . 62  44 

Little  Attainment  * . 21  15 

Negligible  Attainment  . .  3  2 


attainment  of  this  aim,  while  thirty-three  per  cent  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  attainment  was  of  a  considerable  degree. 


37 

Junior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Dramatics 
op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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Thus,  it  would  seem  teachers  of  drama  consider  that  there 
appears  to  be  between  moderate  and  considerable  attainment 
toward  developing  the  correlation  and  co-ordination  of  body 
and  voice, 

"To  develop  flexibility  and  control  of  emotions"^ 
is  the  second  aim  of  the  junior  drama  courses.  Although 
one-third  of  the  participants  reported  little  attainment  of 
this  objective,  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  group  rated  it 
as  being  moderately  attained.  Sixteen  per  cent  reported 
considerable  achievement  of  the  aim,  (Table  II ) 0  Junior 
high  school  drama  teachers,  then,  hold  the  conviction  that 

TABLE  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  TWO  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (140  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 


Frequency  Percentage 


Complete  Attainment  . .  7  5 

Considerable  Attainment  .  22  16 

Moderate  Attainment  . . 62  44 

Little  Attainment  .  40  29 

Negligible  Attainment  .  9  6 
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there  is  moderate  attainment  towards  developing  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  control  of  emotions. 

Another  aim  of  the  junior  drama  program  is  to  develop 
the  qualities  of  co-operation,  initiative  and  responsibility 
through  participation  in  play  production. ”39  About  one-half 
of  the  junior  high  school  drama  teachers  reported  consid¬ 
erable  attainment  for  this  objective.  Twelve  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  reported  complete  attainment,  while  twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  group  indicated  moderate  achievement 
was  being  made,  (Table  III).  It  might  therefore  be  gen- 

TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  THREE  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (140  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Complete  Attainment  . . . . 

12 

Considerable  Attainment . . 

. .  63 

49 

Moderate  Attainment  . » . . 

.  34 

24 

Little  Attainment  . , 

10 

Negligible  Attainment  . . . 

5 

eralized  that  drama  teachers  feel  there  is  considerable 
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attainment  in  developing  the  qualities  of  co-operation, 
initiative  and  responsibility  through  participation  in  play 
production. 

The  intention  of  the  fourth  junior  high  school  goal 
is  "to  develop  a  measure  of  evaluation  of  movies,  stage 
plays,  and  radio  and  television  plays."^  As  is  shown  in 
Table  IV,  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  participants  reported 
moderate  attainment  of  this  goal,  while  twenty  per  cent  in¬ 
dicated  considerable  attainment  and  twenty-nine  per  cent 
showed  little  success  in  attaining  the  objective.  This  aim 

TABLE  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  FOUR  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (140  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal  Frequency  Percentage 


Complete  Attainment  .  5  3 

Considerable  Attainment  0  . .  > . » .  28  20 

Moderate  Attainment  . . . 54  39 

Little  Attainment  . . .  • .  0  40  29 

Negligible  Attainment . 13  9 
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partially  successful  in  attainment. 

The  fifth  aim  of  the  junior  dramatics  program  is  "to 
develop  an  appreciation  for  plays  of  higher  dramatic  and 
literary  value.,r^l  Drama  instructors  rated  this  objective 
similarly  to  the  fourth  one.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
group  reported  moderate  attainment,  while  eighteen  per  cent 
showed  considerable  attainment  and  twenty-eight  per  cent 
reported  the  aim  to  be  meeting  with  only  little  success, 

(Table  V),  According  to  teacher  opinion,  it  might  be  gen¬ 
eralized  that  this  objective  is  attaining  only  partial  success. 

TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  FIVE  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (140  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 

Frequency  Percentage 

Complete  Attainment  . 

7 

5 

Considerable  Attainment  . . , 

25 

IS 

Moderate  Attainment  ....... 

52 

37 

Little  Attainment  . . 

39 

2$ 

Negligible  Attainment  » • . . < 

17 

12 
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When  grouped  together,  the  five  objectives  of  the 
junior  high  school  reveal  an  overall  pattern.  This  suggests 
drama  teachers  believe  that  the  junior  high  school  drama 
program,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  show  moderate  success  towards 
attainment  of  the  objectives.  As  Table  VI  shows,  a  very 


TABLE  VI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIMS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 

PROGRAM 


Aims 


Attainment* 


5 

J 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n 

f 

i 

f 

f° 

f 

jt 

f 

% 

f 

$ 

1 

a 

6 

46 

33 

62 

44 

21 

15 

3 

2 

140 

2 

7 

5 

22 

16 

62 

44 

40 

29 

9 

6 

140 

3 

17 

12 

63 

49 

34 

24 

14 

10 

7 

5 

140 

4 

5 

3 

23 

20 

54 

39 

40 

29 

13 

9 

140 

5 

7 

5 

25 

13 

52 

37 

39 

23 

17 

12 

|  140 

Total 
Av.  % 

44 

6 

139 

27 

264 

3S 

154 

i 

22 

49 

7 

700 

^Symbols  of  attainment:  (5)  complete  attainment; 

(4)  considerable  attainment;  (3)  moderate  attainment;  (2) 
little  attainment;  (1)  negligible  attainment. 

small  percentage  of  participants  considered  the  aims  of  the 

junior  high  school  drama  program  to  have  been  completely 
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attained,  while  only  seven  per  cent  reported  that  there 
was  no  progress. 

Table  VII  shows  the  order  in  which  the  teachers  rated 
the  attainment  of  the  five  objectives.  Ranking  was  done  by 
assigning  numerical  values  (5  -  complete,  4  -  considerable, 

3  -  moderate,  2  -  little  and  1  -  negligible)  to  the  five 
categories  of  responses.  The  aim  of  developing  qualities  of 
co-operation,  initiative,  and  responsibility,  through  partic¬ 
ipation  in  play  production  was  rated  highest  in  attainment. 
Ranked  lowest  in  attainment  was  the  objective  of  developing 
an  appreciation  for  plays  of  higher  dramatic  and  literary  value. 

TABLE  VII 

RELATIVE  ORDER  OF  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA  AIMS 


Rank 

Aim 

1 

(3) 

To  develop  qualities  of  co-operation,  initia¬ 
tive,  and  responsibility,  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  play  production. 

2 

(1) 

To  develop  the  correlation  and  co-ordination 
of  body  and  voice . 

3 

(2) 

To  develop  flexibility  and  control  of  emo¬ 
tions. 

4 

(4) 

To  develop  a  measure  of  evaluation  of  movies, 
stage  plays,  and  radio  and  television  plays. 

5 

(5) 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  plays  of 
higher  dramatic  and  literary  value. 
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II.  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Appraisal 

The  participants  were  asked  to  appraise  the  ten  aims 
of  the  senior  high  school  drama  program,  according  to  neg¬ 
ligible,  little,  moderate,  considerable  or  complete 
attainment. 

The  first  aim  of  the  senior  drama  course  is  ,fto 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  theatre  through  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  techniques  and  mechanics  of  play- product ions: 
directing,  acting,  scene  design,  construction,  stage  light¬ 
ing,  costume  design  and  execution,  and  make-up."^  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  teachers  indicated  that  there  was  moderate  attainment 
of  this  aim.  As  is  shown  in  Table  VIII,  thirty-five  per  cent 

TABLE  VIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 

OF  AIM  ONE  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (69  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 


Frequency  Percentage 


Complete  Attainment  . . .  •  •  •  •  3  4 

Considerable  Attainment  . .  24  35 

Moderate  Attainment . 31  45 

Little  Attainment  .  10  15 

Negligible  Attainment  .  1  1 


^Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Dramatics, 
op.  cit . ,  p.  4. 
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of  the  teaching  group  reported  that  the  first  objective 
attained  considerable  success.  It  would  seem  safe  to  gen¬ 
eralize  that  drama  teachers  are  convinced  there  is  between 
moderate  and  considerable  development  of  appreciation  of  the 
theatre  through  an  understanding  of  the  techniques  and  me¬ 
chanics  of  play- production.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  aim  is  not  being  completely  attained. 

"To  broaden  cultural  interests  through  the  study  of 
plays  and  the  study  of  the  history  and  the  development  of 
the  theatre"^  is  the  second  aim  of  the  high  school  drama 
program.  As  Table  IX  shows,  teachers  in  the  majority 

TABLE  IX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  TWO  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (70  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 

Frequency  Percentage 

Complete  Attainment  .  5  7 

Considerable  Attainment  . . .  16  23 

Moderate  Attainment  . 25  36 

Little  Attainment  . .  17  24 

Negligible  Attainment .  7  10 
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reported  that  there  was  moderate  attainment  of  the  aim. 

While  twenty- three  per  cent  of  the  respondents  showed  that 
there  was  considerable  attainment  of  this  aim,  another 
twenty-four  per  cent  indicated  that  there  was  little  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  objective.  In  general  terms,  therefore,  teach¬ 
ers  of  drama  hold  the  conviction  that  moderate  success  is 
achieved  in  broadening  cultural  interests  through  the  study 
of  plays,  history  and  the  development  of  the  theatre. 

Aim  number  three  of  the  senior  dramatics  program  is 
"to  encourage  and  develop  activities  and  interests  that 
will  provide  means  for  using  leisure  time  pleasantly  and 
profitably, "44  As  is  indicated  in  Table  X,  nearly  half  of 

TABLE  X 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  THREE  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (70  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 


Frequency  Percentage 


Complete  Attainment  . .  5  7 

Considerable  Attainment  . .  19  27 

Moderate  Attainment  ••••,•••••••«,  33  47 

Little  Attainment  . 12  17 

Negligible  Attainment . 1  2 
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the  teachers  reported  that  there  was  moderate  attainment 
of  this  aim,  while  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  showed  that  there  was  considerable  attainment  of  the 
objective.  Consequently  according  to  teacher  opinion, 
there  appears  to  be  better  than  moderate  attainment  towards 
encouraging  and  developing  activities  that  will  provide 
means  for  using  leisure  time  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

The  fourth  goal  is  ”to  give  practical  experience  in 
rehearsal  and  production  so  as  to  develop  qualities  of  co¬ 
operation,  responsibility,  initiative,  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
common  cause. As  is  shown  in  Table  XI,  the  majority  of 

TABLE  XI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  FOUR  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (70  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 

Frequency  Percentage 

Complete  Attainment  . 

7 

10 

Considerable  Attainment  • 

43 

62 

Moderate  Attainment  ..... 

17 

24 

Little  Attainment  •••••». 

3 

4 

Negligible  Attainment  • . . 

0 

0 
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teachers  indicated  that  the  aim  was  being  attained  to  a 
considerable  degree,  while  about  one-quarter  of  the  group 
reported  that  there  was  moderate  attainment  of  the  fourth 
objective.  This  aim  resembles  the  junior  high  school  goal 
of  developing  the  qualities  of  co-operation,  initiative  and 
responsibility  through  participation  in  play  production. 

Like  the  similar  junior-high  goal,  this  objective  was  rated 
highest  in  attainment  by  the  drama  instructors.  *Tt  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  teachers  feel  there 
is  considerable  attainment  in  giving  practical  experience 
in  rehearsal  and  production  so  as  to  develop  qualities  of 
co-operation,  responsibility,  initiative  and  loyalty  to  the 
common  cause. 

The  intention  of  the  fifth  objective  is  nto  prepare 
a  sound  foundation  for  those  pupils  who  plan  to  major  in 
college  drama,  enter  a  professional  school  of  the  theatre, 
or  to  participate  in  community  dramatics  organizations. Tr^* 
Drama  teachers  reported  that  there  was  moderate  attainment 
of  this  objective,  (Table  XII).  Moreover,  about  one-quarter 
of  the  respondents  indicated  considerable  attainment,  while 
another  quarter  of  the  group  showed  little  attainment.  It 
would  seem  teachers  of  drama  hold  the  conviction  that  there 
is  moderate  attainment  towards  preparing  a  sound  foundation 
for  those  pupils  who  plan  to  major  in  college  drama,  enter 
a  professional  school  of  the  theatre,  or  to  participate  in 
community  dramatics  organizations. 
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TABLE  XII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  FIVE  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (70  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 


Frequency  Percentage 


Complete  Attainment  .  5  7 

Considerable  Attainment  .  17  24 

Moderate  Attainment  .  23  33 

Little  Attainment  . . . .  •  1$  26 

Negligible  Attainment . , .  7  10 


Objective  six  of  the  senior  drama  program  is  nto 
uncover  and  develop  talent  in  the  arts  of  the  theatre  that 
may  be  a  basis  for  future  vocation  or  professional  life.”^? 
According  to  teachers*  opinions,  this  particular  aim  is 
attaining  little  success*  Table  XIII  shows  that  twenty-four 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  moderate  attainment, 
while  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  group  showed  little  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  aim*  Although  the  sixth  objective  is  closely 
related  in  purpose  to  the  fifth  aim,  teachers1  ratings  are 
different.  Thus,  there  appears  to  be  some  conflict  of 
teacher  opinion  regarding  the  success  of  these  objectives. 
However,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  assumption  that  drama 
teachers  feel  there  are  indications  of  little  attainment 
towards  uncovering  and  developing  talent  in  the  arts  of  the 
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theatre  that  may  be  a  basis  for  future  vocation  or  profes¬ 
sional  life. 


TABLE  XIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  SIX  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (70  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 


Frequency  Percentage 


Complete  Attainment  4 

Considerable  Attainment  . . .  15 

Moderate  Attainment  . . 17 

Little  Attainment  . . . . *  ,  . . . »  22 

Negligible  Attainment  . .  12 


6 

21 

24 

32 

27 


"To  stimulate  an  interest  in  dramatics  and  the  allied 
forms  of  painting,  architecture,  music,  dancing,  motion 
picture,  radio  and  television"^  is  the  seventh  goal  of  the 
senior  drama  program.  Over  forty  per  cent  of  the  drama 
instructors  reported  that  there  was  moderate  attainment  of 
this  aim,  while  about  one-third  thought  that  the  attainment 
for  this  aim  should  be  rated  higher,  (Table  XIV) 0  One 
might  generalize  by  stating  drama  instructors  consider  that 
there  is  between  moderate  and  considerable  attainment  of 
this  aim. 
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TABLE  XIV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  SEVEN  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (70  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 


Frequency  Percentage 


Complete  Attainment . ..  3  4 

Considerable  Attainment  .  20  29 

Moderate  Attainment  . . .  31  44 

Little  Attainment  * .  10  14 

Negligible  Attainment  .  6  9 


The  purpose  of  the  eighth  objective  is  Ttto  build 
imagination  and  broaden  sympathies  through  the  visualizing 
and  analyzing  of  character  and  through  the  projection  of 
the  student* s  interpretation  by  means  of  voice  and  pan¬ 
tomime*  **4*9  Teachers  generally  reported  this  aim  to  be  show¬ 
ing  an  appearance  of  moderate  to  considerable  attainment, 
as  is  shown  in  Table  XV.  It  would  seem  that  a  general 
teacher  appraisal  would  place  attainment  between  these  two 
views:  that  there  is  between  moderate  and  considerable 
attainment  of  the  eighth  aim* 
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Ibid. .  p*  5. 
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TABLE  XV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  EIGHT  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (70  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 


Frequency  Percentage 


Complete  Attainment  .  4  6 

Considerable  Attainment  . .  23  33 

Moderate  Attainment  .  31  44 

Little  Attainment  .  10  14 

Negligible  Attainment  .  2  3 


An  aim  of  the  drama  program  is  ,fto  develop  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  pleasant  speaking  voice  and  good  diction  according 
to  regional  standards."^  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  teach 
ers  indicated  that  this  objective  showed  considerable  attain 
ment,  while  thirty-two  per  cent  reported  that  there  were 
indications  of  moderate  achievement  in  this  area,  as  is 
indicated  by  Table  XVI.  One  might  conclude  that  teachers 
of  drama  claimed  there  is  better  than  moderate  attainment 
of  this  goal. 
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Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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TABLE  XVI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIM  NINE  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (70  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 


Frequency  Percentage 


Complete  Attainment  .  3  4 

Considerable  Attainment  .,».<.»»,*»•  26  37 

Moderate  Attainment . . . .  22  32 

Little  Attainment  . .  14  20 

Negligible  Attainment  . . 5  7 


The  final  aim  of  the  senior  high  school  dramatics 
program  is  "to  develop  physical  poise,  improvement  of  pos- 

51 

ture,  freedom  and  grace  of  movement •  While  one-third  of 

the  teachers  reported  that  there  was  considerable  attain¬ 
ment  in  this  area,  the  majority  indicated  that  there  were 
appearances  of  moderate  achievement,  as  is  shown  in  Table 
XVIIo  Generally,  it  would  seem  drama  teachers  are  convinced 
that  there  is  between  moderate  and  considerable  attainment 
towards  developing  physical  poise,  posture,  freedom  and 
grace  of  movement. 
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Ibid, ,  p,  5* 
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TABLE  XVII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEACHER  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  AIN  TEN  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA 
PROGRAM  (69  TEACHERS) 


Appraisal 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Complete  Attainment  . 

.  6 

9 

Considerable  Attainment  . . . 

23 

33 

Moderate  Attainment  . . 

.  29 

42 

Little  Attainment  . 

.  U 

16 

Negligible  Attainment  ..... 

.  0 

0 

By  grouping  the  ten  aims  of  the  secondary  drama  pro- 
gram  together  and  considering  them  as  one,  an  over-all  pat¬ 
tern  is  discernible,  (Table  XVIII).  Three-quarters  of  the 
teachers  reported  moderate,  considerable,  or  complete  attain¬ 
ment.  The  balance  of  their  responses  showed  little  or  neg¬ 
ligible  attainment  of  the  aims.  Considering  the  data  as  a 
whole,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  the  majority  of 
drama  teachers  hold  the  conviction  that  there  is  moderate 
attainment,  or  better,  of  the  senior  high  school  drama 
objectives. 

Table  XIX  shows  the  order  in  which  drama  teachers 
rated  the  ten  aims  in  terms  of  their  attainment.  Ranking  was 
done  by  assigning  numerical  values  (5  -  complete,  4  -  consid¬ 
erable,  3  -  moderate,  2  -  little  and  1  -  negligible)  to  the 
five  categories  of  responses.  The  aim  of  giving  practical 
experience  in  rehearsal  and  production  so  as  to  develop 
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TABLE  XVIII 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF 
AIMS  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA  PROGRAM 


Aims 

Attainment* 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

n 

f 

$ 

f 

% 

f 

0/o 

f 

1o 

f 

% 

1 

3 

4 

24 

35 

31 

45 

10 

15 

1 

1 

69 

2 

5 

7 

16 

23 

25 

36 

17 

24 

' 

7 

10 

70 

3 

5 

7 

19 

27 

33 

47 

12 

17 

1 

2 

70 

4 

7 

10 

43 

62 

17 

24 

3 

4 

0 

0 

70 

5 

5 

7 

17 

24 

23 

33 

1$ 

26 

7 

10 

70 

6 

4 

6 

15 

21 

17 

24 

22 

32 

12 

17 

70 

7 

3 

4 

20 

29 

31 

44 

10 

14 

6 

9 

70 

3 

4 

6 

23 

33 

31 

44 

10 

14 

2 

3 

70 

9 

3 

4 

26 

37 

22 

32 

14 

20 

5 

1 

7 

70 

10 

6 

9 

23 

33 

29 

42 

11 

16 

0 

0 

69 

Total 

Av.% 

43 

6 

226 

33 

259 

37 

127 

13 

41 

6 

693 

^Symbols  of  attainment:  (5)  complete  attainment;  (4) 
considerable  attainment;  (3)  moderate  attainment;  (2) 
little  attainment;  and  (1)  negligible  attainment. 
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TABLE  XIX 

RELATIVE  ORDER  OF  APPRAISALS  ON  THE  ATTAINMENT 
OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA  AIMS 


Rank 

Aim 

1 

(4)  To  give  practical  experience  in  rehearsal  and  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  develop  qualities  of  co-operation, 
responsibility,  initiative,  and  a  loyalty  to  the 
common  cause# 

2 

(10)  To  develop  physical  poise,  improvement  of  posture, 
freedom  and  grace  of  movement # 

3 

($)  To  build  imagination  and  broaden  sympathies  through 
the  visualizing  and  analyzing  of  character  and 
through  the  projection  of  the  student Ts  interpre¬ 
tation  by  means  of  voice  and  pantomime 0 

4 

(3)  To  encourage  and  develop  activities  and  interests 
that  will  provide  means  for  using  leisure  time 
pleasantly  and  profitably. 

5 

(1)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  theatre  through 
an  understanding  of  the  techniques  and  mechanics 
of  play- production;  directing,  acting,  scene  de¬ 
sign,  construction,  stage  lighting,  costume  de¬ 
sign  and  execution,  and  make-up. 

6 

(9)  To  develop  an  adequate  and  pleasant  speaking  voice 
and  good  diction  according  to  regional  standards. 

7 

(7)  To  stimulate  an  interest  in  dramatics  and  the  al¬ 
lied  art  forms  of  painting,  architecture,  music, 
dancing,  motion  picture,  radio,  and  television. 

a 

(2)  To  broaden  cultural  interests  through  the  study  of 
plays  and  the  study  of  the  history  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  theatre. 

9 

(5)  To  prepare  a  sound  foundation  for  those  pupils  who 
plan  to  major  in  college  drama,  enter  a  profes¬ 
sional  school  of  the  theatre,  or  to  participate  in 
community  dramatics  organizations. 

10 

(6)  To  uncover  and  develop  talent  in  the  arts  of 
theatre  that  may  be  a  basis  for  future  vocation 
or  professional  life. 
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qualities  of  co-operation,  responsibility,  initiative,  and  a 

t 

loyalty  to  the  common  cause,  showed  the  highest  attainment. 
Rated  lowest  in  attainment  was  the  objective  of  uncovering 
and  developing  talent  in  the  arts  of  theatre  that  may  be  a 
basis  for  future  vocation  or  professional  life0 

SUMMARY 

Drama  teachers  reported  that  there  is: 

The  Junior  High  School  Drama.  Program 

1*  Between  moderate  and  considerable  attainment  toward 
developing  the  correlation  and  co-ordination  of 
body  and  voice,, 

Zo  Moderate  attainment  in  developing  flexibility  and 
control  of  emotions. 

30  Considerable  attainment  in  developing  the  qualities 
of  co-operation,  initiative  and  responsibility 
through  participation  in  play  production,. 

Between  moderate  and  little  attainment  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  measure  of  evaluation  of  movies,  stage 
plays,  and  radio  and  television  plays 0 

5 a  Between  moderate  and  little  attainment  in  devel¬ 
oping  an  appreciation  for  plays  of  high  dramatic 
and  literary  value. 
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The  Senior  High  School  Drama  Prorram 

1.  Between  moderate  and  considerable  attainment  toward 
developing  an  appreciation  of  the  theatre  through 
an  understanding  of  the  techniques  and  mechanics 
of  plajr-productiono 

20  Moderate  attainment  in  broadening  cultural  interests 
through  the  study  of  plays,  history  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  theatre. 

3.  Better  than  moderate  attainment  towards  encour¬ 
aging  and  developing  activities  that  will  provide 
means  for  using  leisure  time  pleasantly  and 
profitably. 

4o  Considerable  attainment  in  giving  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  rehearsal  and  production  so  as  to  develop 
qualities  of  co-operation,  responsibility,  initia¬ 
tive  and  loyalty  to  the  common  cause. 

5o  Moderate  attainment  toward  preparing  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion  for  those  pupils  who  plan  to  major  in  college 
drama,  enter  a  professional  school  of  the  theatre, 
or  to  participate  in  community  dramatics  organiza¬ 
tions. 

6.  Little  attainment  in  uncovering  and  developing 
talent  in  the  arts  of  the  theatre  that  may  be  a 
basis  for  future  vocation  or  professional  life. 
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7*  Between  moderate  and  considerable  attainment  in 
stimulating  an  interest  in  dramatics  and  the 
allied  art  forms. 

Between  moderate  and  considerable  attainment  in 
building  imagination  and  broadening  sympathies 
through  the  visualizing  and  analyzing  of  character 
and  through  the  projection  of  the  studentTs 
interpretation  by  means  of  voice  and  pantomime, 

9o  Better  than  moderate  attainment  in  developing  an 
adequate  and  pleasant  speaking  voice  and  good 
diction  according  to  regional  standards, 

10 o  Between  moderate  and  considerable  attainment 

toward  developing  physical  poise,  posture,  freedom 
and  grace  of  movement. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  DRAMA  TEACHERS 
Lo  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 

An  examination  of  the  "Form  A"  cards  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  revealed  that  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  drama  teachers  in  Alberta  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  during  the  school  term  of  1960-1.  Naturally, 
this  group  possessed  varied  degrees  of  training  and  cer- 
tification0  At  least  twenty-five  different  types  of  teach¬ 
ing  certificates  and  types  of  training  were  noted. 

In  order  to  simplify  certification  categories,  and 
thus  be  able  to  make  comparisons  more  easily,  a  decision 
was  made  to  utilize  the  "Appendix  to  Salary  Schedules, 
to  assist  in  classifying  the  many  different  certificates. 
The  "Appendix  to  Salary  Schedules"  arranged  the  different 
degrees  of  training  in  line  with  the  appropriate  number  of 
years  of  teacher  education.  Hence,  all  certificates  were 
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Appendix  to  Salary  Schedules  (Edmonton:  The  ATA 
Magazine,  No.  7,  March  1961),  pp.  56-7®  The  appendix  has 
been  placed  in  Appendix  C  of  this  study. 
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classified  according  to  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six 
years  of  teacher  education,, 

Table  XX  shows  the  different  degrees  of  professional 
training  possessed  by  teachers  of  drama.  Fifty-three  per 
cent  of  the  junior  high  school  teaching  force  had  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  one  year  of  teacher  education,  while  onl}/-  13  per 
cent  of  the  senior  group  possessed  this  same  amount  of 
training.  At  the  higher  end  of  the  scale,  only  3  per  cent 
of  the  junior  high  teachers  had  five  years  of  teacher 
training,  whereas  20  per  cent  of  the  secondary  teachers 
possessed  between  five  and  six  years  of  university  training. 


TABLE  XX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  YEARS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  OF  ALBERTA  DRAMA 
TEACHERS,  SHOWN  IN  PERCENTAGES  (363  TEACHERS) 


Junior  Senior 
High  High 
School  School 


One  Year  of  Teacher  Education 
Two  Years  of  Teacher  Education 


53 

20 

10 

14 

3 

0 


13 

14 
19 
34 
13 

7 


Three  Years  of  Teacher  Education 


Four  Years  of  Teacher  Education 
Five  Years  of  Teacher  Education 
Six  Years  of  Teacher  Education 


A  comparison  of  the  professional  qualifications  of 


teachers  in  the  txro  school  levels  reveals  that  approximately 
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three-quarters  of  the  junior  high  drama  teachers  possessed 
between  one  and  two  years  of  teacher  education.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  drama,  however, 
had  between  three  and  six  years  of  teacher  training.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  the  majority  of  senior  high  school 
drama  teachers  have  acquired  more  years  of  teacher  education 
than  most  junior  high  school  teachers  of  dramatics* 

II.  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  DRAMATICS 

Drama  qualifications  reported  by  209  questionnaire 
respondents  are  shown  in  Table  XXI.  Of  these  teachers  only 

TABLE  XXI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DRAMA  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  ALBERTA  TEACHERS, 
EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES  (209  TEACHERS) 


Junior  Senior 
High  High 
School  School 


A  B.Ed.  or  B.A.  Degree  With  a 
Major  in  Drama  . . . . . . . , 

A  Senior  Drama  Certificate  . 

A  Junior  Drama  Certificate  * , . * .  , . 

University  Courses  in  Drama  . 

Professional  Experience  on  Stage 
or  Radio  . . 

Amateur  Theatrical  Experience  .... 

Drama  Festival  Experience  . . 

No  Training  or  Experience  in  Drama 


2 

12 

3 

26 

23 

33 

16 

10 

15 

20 

21 

33 

2 

4 

51 
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2  per  cent  of  the  junior  group  and  12  per  cent  of  the 
senior  group  reported  having  a  bachelor fs  degree  in  drama. 
Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  junior  group  reported  having 
eithera junior  or  senior  drama  certificate  and  64  per  cent 
of  the  senior  group  reported  possessing  either  junior  or 
senior  drama  certificates.  Between  10  and  16  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  claimed  to  have  taken  dramatics  courses  at 
such  institutions  as  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  Banff 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Brigham 
Young  University  and  London  University.  Senior  high  school 
drama  teachers  reported  having  more  professional  and  amateur 
theatrical  experience  than  the  junior  high  school  instructors. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  either  group  claimed  having  drama 
festival  experience.  About  one-half  of  the  junior  group 
reported  having  neither  drama  training  nor  experience. 

Only  14  per  cent  of  the  senior  high  teachers  expressed  this 
same  limitation. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  levels  of  school  reveals 
that  the  secondary  teachers  of  drama  were,  on  the  whole, 
better  trained  and  more  experienced  in  dramatics  than  the 
junior  high  school  drama  teachers.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that,  in  some  schools,  persons  who  have  had  no  professional 
contact  with  drama  are  being  required  to  give  instruction 
in  this  subject.  Unfortunate  circumstances  can  arise  from 
such  cases.  For  example,  one  teacher  who  lacked  drama 
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training  and  experience  reported  an  indefinite  suspension 
of  drama  activities  due  to  her  inability  to  cope  with  the 
subject. 

When  queried  about  their  dramatic  qualifications, 
some  of  the  teachers  reported  not  having  any  formal  dramatics 
training,  but  possessing  other  necessary  specifications  such 
as  imagination,  intelligence,  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  a 
good  amount  of  traveling  experience.  As  quoted  earlier  in 
this  study,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  1939  ad¬ 
vanced  the  opinion  that  drama  instruction  requires  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  teachers  who  "have  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
dramatic  art."  Probably  few  would  deny  the  worth  of  these 
items,  although  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what 
means  this  "natural  aptitude”  for  dramatics  could  be  identi¬ 
fied. 

In  her  study  of  1951,  Duff  observed  that  27  per  cent 

of  the  101  questionnaire  respondents  had  a  senior  drama 

certificate,  while  75  per  cent  of  the  group  had  a  junior 

drama  certificate.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 

drama  certification  requirements  in  1951  were  different  from 

present  requirements.  Moreover,  Duff  stated: 

...the  majority  of  the  teachers  obtained  their  certi¬ 
fication  through  the  Department  of  Education  summer 
schools  and  that  comparatively  few  have  been  seeking 
certification  since  the  courses  were  taken  over  by  the 
University  of  Alberta.  This  may  be  because  teachers 
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working  towards  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  hes¬ 
itate  to  take  a  course  that  entails  both  lectures  and 
workshop  for  one  credit. 53 

A  comparison  of  the  1951  certification  figures  with 
those  of  1961  indicated  that  presently  fewer  drama  teachers 
have  drama  certification.  Thus,  the  shortage  of  certified 
drama  teachers  appears  to  be  increasing.  Reasons  for  this 
could  be  many.  More  drama  classes  may  have  come  into  exist¬ 
ence.  There  may  be  a  smaller  university  enrollment  for  drama 
certificates;  or  drama  teachers  may  be  migrating  to  other 
fields  of  instruction.  These  are  only  three  of  many  possible 
explanations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  14  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  in  Duff’s  study  reported  having  professional 
experience  on  stage  or  radio,  compared  with  15  per  cent  of 
the  present  junior  high  group  and  20  per  cent  of  the  present 
senior  high  group. 


III.  SUMMARY 

About  three-quarters  of  the  present  junior  high  drama 
teaching  force  has  had  either  one  or  two  years  of  teacher 
education .  The  remaining  one-quarter  of  the  group  has  had 
between  three  and  six  years  of  professional  training. 


53 


Duff,  op.  cit. ,  p.  25 
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Three-quarters  of  the  secondary  school  teachers  of 
drama  have  had  between  three  and  six  years  of  teacher 
training. 

Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  teachers  and 
06  per  cent  of  the  senior  high  teachers  reported  being 
exposed  to  university  course  work  in  drama.  Of  these  only 
one-third  of  the  junior  high  group  and  three-quarters  of  the 
senior  high  group  hold  drama  certification*  About  one-half 
of  the  junior  drama  instructors  reported  having  no  training 
or  experience  in  drama  aside  from  classroom  activities* 

It  appears  that  secondary  teachers  of  drama  are,  on 
the  whole,  better  trained  and  more  experienced  in  dramatics 
than  the  junior  high  school  drama  teachers. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  drama  personnel  appears 
to  be  increasing.  Some  verification  for  this  observation 
is  contained  in  Duff Ts  study  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


TECHNIQUES  USED  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAMA 
I.  ACTING 

The  techniques  that  209  questionnaire  respondents 
reported  using  in  the  teaching  of  acting  are  shown  in 
Table  XXIT,  These  techniques,  which  are  suggested  in 

TABLE  XXII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TECHNIQUES  THAT  TEACHERS 
REPORTED  USING  IN  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
ACTING,  EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES 
(209  TEACHERS) 


Junior  Senior 
High  High 
School  School 


Investigation  of  Factors  such  as 
Awareness,  Motivation,  Concentration, 
and  Sense  Awareness  in  Relation  to  the 
f,who,  what,  why  and  how, ,T  of  Character 
Analysis  . . 

Exercises  in  Pantomime 


®  a  ®  o  *  *  s>  2  *  o 


Improvisations  •  «o*»**««**a*o»***»»o**»«i>a 

Employment  of  Short  Excerpts  from  Plays  ** 

Emphasis  on  the  Techniques  of 
Relaxation,  Co-ordination,  and 
Flexibility  . . .  . . . . . 
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the  curriculum  guides,  appear  to  have  been  generally  well 
accepted  in  that  they  are  reported  being  used  by  the  major 
ity  of  drama  teachers.  Many  instructors  reported  using 
pantomimes  and  improvisations  in  the  beginning  stages  of 
their  drama  courses. 


II.  SPEECH 


Table  XXIII  indicates  various  approaches  employed  in 
speech  training.  As  is  evidenced  in  Table  XXIII,  the  group 


TABLE  XXIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  APPROACHES  TEACHERS  REPORTED 
USING  IN  SPEECH  TRAINING,  SHOWN 
IN  PERCENTAGES  (209  TEACHERS) 


Junior  Senior 
High  High 
School  School 


Individual  Approach  . . . . 

Group  Approach . . . . 

Formal  Teaching  Approach  . . . . . . 

Concerted  Drive  on  Speech  Problems  » •.••<>« 


53  64 

33  74 

43  40 

32  34 


approach  is  reported  as  the  most  popular  in  the  teaching  of 
voice  and  diction.  The  use  of  a  combination  of  the  four 
approaches  was  reported  by  a  number  of  teachers 0  Some 
instructors  claimed  giving  minor  emphasis  to  formal  speech 
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instruction  because  of  insufficient  self  speech  preparation 
About  one-half  of  both  junior  and  senior  high  groups  report¬ 
ed  a  correlation  of  speech  training  with  English  classes. 
However,  not  all  drama  teachers  taught  both  drama  and 
English,  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  access  the  actual 
extent  of  correlation.  As  a  device  to  foster  good  speech, 

47  per  cent  of  the  junior  teaching  body  reported  using  mock 
radio  and  television  shows,  whereas  34  per  cent  of  the 
senior  group  employed  this  same  technique, 

IIIo  PLAYWRITING 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  teachers 
reported  encouraging  playwriting;  Thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  secondary  teachers  reported  using  this  same  activity. 

About  one-third  of  each  group  reported  correlation 
of  playwriting  with  the  English  classes »  Reporting  correla¬ 
tion  were  31  per  cent  of  the  junior  instructors;  2$  per  cent 
of  the  senior  drama  teachers  claimed  that  there  was  correla¬ 
tion  of  playwriting  with  English  classes«  A  few  teachers 
claimed  to  have  had  good  success  with  plays  written  by  the 
entire  class. 


IV'.  STAGING 

The  High  School  Curri culum  Guide  states  that  experi¬ 
mentation  with  different  staging  techniques  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  Despite  this  recommendation,  only  26  per  cent  of 
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the  senior  high  teachers  reported  experimenting  with 
different  kinds  of  staging,  such  as  arena,  partial  arena, 
and  outdoor  staging.  Lack  of  adequate  facilities  is  probably 
one  of  the  many  restrictive  factors  for  this  low  percentage 
reply.  At  the  junior  high  school  level  6  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reported  staging  experimentation „ 

V.  STAGE  LIGHTING 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  senior  drama  teachers 
reported  pupil  experimentation  with  stage  lighting,  while 
only  34  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  instructors  of  drama 
claimed  employing  this  same  type  of  activity.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  felt  that  there  was  very  little  opportunity  for  such 
experience  in  view  of  the  rather  limited  facilities, 

VI.  SET  CONSTRUCTION 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  senior  high  group  and  76  per 
cent  of  the  junior  high  group  reported  that  students 
designed  and  built  their  own  sets. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level  one-half  of  the 
group  reported  receiving  assistance  from  the  Industrial  Arts 
department;  whereas,  at  the  junior  high  school  level  only 
one-quarter  of  the  group  reported  this  same  type  of  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  smaller  centers  do  not 
have  Industrial  Arts  departments. 
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VII.  COSTUME  DESIGN 

At  both  school  levels  four-fifths  of  the  drama 
instructors  reported  that  students  designed  some  of  their 
own  costumes. 

However,  only  one-fifth  of  each  group  reported 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Home  Economics  department. 
Again,  smaller  centers  may  lack  such  departments. 

VIII.  PERIOD  STUDY 

A  discussion  of  period  costumes  and  accessories  and 
period  furniture  was  reported  by  66  per  cent  of  the  senior 
teaching  group  and  53  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  teaching 
staff# 


IX.  MAKE-UP 

Some  experimentation  with  make-up  was  reported  being 
attempted  by  the  majority  of  schools.  However,  since  some 
school  boards  made  no  provision  for  make-up  materials,  some 
teachers  claimed  that  they  did  not  attempt  any  work  in 
make-up.  Replies  from  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  36 
per  cent  of  the  secondary  drama  teachers  experimented  with 
make-up,  while  only  6l  per  cent  of  the  junior  instructors 
utilized  this  same  activity. 
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X.  PUPPETS 


According  to  the  questionnaire  responses  very  little 
work  was  attempted  with  puppets  or  marionettes.  Only  17 
per  cent  of  the  junior  high  teachers  and  8  per  cent  of  the 
secondary  teachers  reported  using  these  devices. 

XI.  SKITS 

The  production  of  original  pupil  plaj^s  or  skits 
appears  more  popular  with  junior  high  teachers  than  with 
senior  high  teachers.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  junior 
high  staff  reported  using  skits;  46  per  cent  of  the  senior 
high  instructors  reported  the  use  of  skits.  Some  teachers 
indicated  that  skits  were  highly  successful  when  performed 
for  other  parts  of  the  student  body. 

XII.  PUBLIC  PRESENTATION  OF  PLAYS 

The  majority  of  teachers  reported  favoring  public 
presentation  of  plays.  Of  these,  96  per  cent  were  senior 
high  teachers  and  SO  per  cent  were  junior  high  instructors. 
One  teacher  claimed  f,My  students  took  dramatics  to  get  on 
the  stage  and  thatTs  where  I  put  them  as  often  as  I  possibly 
can.,T  Teachers  reported  successful  presentations  before 
other  classes,  at  school  concerts  and  during  Home  and 
School  Association  meetings. 
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XIII.  HISTORY 

The  history  of  the  theatre  was  reported  to  be 
reviewed  by  $2  per  cent  of  the  senior  teaching  body. 
Questionnaire  responses  confined  theatrical  history  mostly 
to  the  senior  high  dramatics  programs 0  Forty-one  per  cent 
of  the  junior  high  instructors  reported  attempting  history 
of  drama. 


XIV.  GENERAL  METHODS 

Some  of  the  methods  employed  in  drama  instruction 
are  noted  in  Table  XXIV.  General  discussions,  classroom 
demonstrations  by  students,  the  teacher,  or  invited  guests, 
and  assigned  readings  appear  to  be  the  more  popular  methods 
that  teachers  reported  using *  Assigned  listening  and  watch¬ 
ing  projects  and  the  tape  recorder  were  claimed  to  be  used 
by  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  teaching  staff.  Individ¬ 
ual  reports,  planned  field  trips,  records  of  plays  and  inter¬ 
pretive  reading  of  plays,  and  the  study  of  criticisms  of 
performances  were  methods  reported  being  used,  although  not 
intensively  so.  The  teachers  who  employed  these  methods 
felt  that  they  were  extremely  valuable,  but  regretted  the 
inadequate  availability  of  many  such  materials.  One  city 
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TABLE  XXIV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOME  METHODS  TEACHERS  REPORTED 
EMPLOYING  IN  DRAMA  INSTRUCTION,  SHOWN  IN 
PERCENTAGES  (209  TEACHERS) 


Junior  Senior 
High  High 
School  School 


Individual  Reports  . 

39 

50 

General  Discussions  •  0  . . . . . . . 

£2 

100 

Symposiums  Followed  by  Open  Forums  ....... 

13 

22 

Planned  Field  Trips  to  Theatres, 

Movie  Houses,  Radio  and  Television 

Studios,  and  Similar  Public 

Performances  . . . • 

13 

46 

Assigned  Listening  and  Watching  Projects, 
Followed  by  Discussions 

36 

6£ 

Films  on  the  Various  Phases  of 
the  Arts . . . . . 

19 

40 

Records  of  Plains  and  Interpretive  Reading 
of  Plays  . . . . . 

36 

50 

Classroom  Demonstrations  by  Students,  the 
Teacher  or  Invited  Guests  and  Artists 

$3 

96 

Assigned  Readings  . . .  o 

33 

60 

The  Study  of  Criticisms  of  either  the 
Blueprints  of  the  Performances  (Scripts, 
Scenarios,  Prompt  Books,  et  cetera),  or 
the  Performances  Themselves  *.»...  ®  ......  0 

36 

4# 

Tape  Recorder  Projects  . . . 

35 

62 

teacher  attempted  a  field  trip  to  a  television  station,  but 
met  with  such  opposition  from  the  school  board  that  she 
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XV.  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

As  is  illustrated  in  the  preceeding  paragraph,  the 
attitude  of  school  administrators  has  a  bearing  on  the 
success  of  the  drama  program.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
teaching  staff  reported  that  school  administrators  were 
sympathetic  to  and  helpful  with  the  problems  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  drama.  Out  of  these,  6$  per  cent  were  secondary 
drama  teachers  and  65  per  cent  were  .junior  high  teachers  of 
drama.  About  one- third  of  the  total  group  asserted  that 
administrators  had  shown  different  ranges  of  helpfulness 
from  ,TmoderateTT  assistance  to  no  assistance. 

XIV.  COURSE  REVISION 

One  query  of  the  questionnaire  was  directed  to  the 
drama  courses.  Two-thirds  of  the  junior  high  group  indicated 
that  a  revision  of  the  junior  high  school  courses  was  desir¬ 
able,,  Many  of  the  intermediate  teachers  thought  that  the 
Curriculum  Guide  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  develop 
programs  to  suit  local  conditions,  providing  one  possessed 
experience  and  training  in  drama.  However,  teachers  who 
lacked  training  or  experience,  reported  that  the  Junior  High 
School  Curriculum  Guide  did  not  give  sufficient  direction. 
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These  teachers  recommended  that  the  guide  would  be  much 
improved  by  adding  a  supplementary  section  of  suggestions 
to  follow  each  of  the  units  listed,  giving  such  information 
as  reference  sources,  (films,  filmstrips,  reference  books, 
play  books,  et  cetera),  class  organization,  group  tech¬ 
niques,  production  methods,  and  stagecraft  directives.  Only 
one-fifth  of  the  secondary  teachers  of  drama  suggested 
course  revision. 

The  wide  variety  of  techniques  and  methods  reported 
being  used  indicates  to  some  extent  the  diversified  drama 
program  being  offered  by  Alberta  teachers. 

XVII.  SUMMARY 

With  the  exception  of  formal  instruction  in  speech, 
mock  radio  and  television  shows,  stage  lighting,  staging 
experimentation  and  puppetry,  all  the  techniques  mentioned 
in  the  questionnaire,  were  reported  being  used  by  the 
majority  of  teachers.  In  acting  instruction  teachers 
reported  stressing  awareness,  motivation,  concentration, 
sense  awareness,  relaxation,  co-ordination  and  flexibility 9 
in  addition  to  employing  exercises  in  pantomime,  improvisa¬ 
tions  and  short  excerpts  from  plays.  Group  instruction  was 
the  most  popular  reported  approach  in  speech  training. 
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Plai'wj ting,  set  construction,  costume  design,  ’’period" 
study,  make-up,  skits,  history,  and  public  presentation  of 
plays  were  reported  to  be  a  part  of  most  drama  programs 
throughout  the  province. 

Very  little  correlation  was  reported  between  play¬ 
writing  and  English  instruction. 

In  regard  to  drama  methods,  a  good  number  of  teachers 
claimed  that  they  were  employing  general  discussions, 
assigned  listening  and  watching  projects,  classroom  demonstra 
tions,  assigned  readings,  and  tape  recorder  projects. 
Individual  reports,  symposiums,  field  trips,  films,  records 
of  plays  and  the  study  of  criticisms  of  performances  were 
reported  to  be  used  to  a  limited  extent. 

Two-thirds  of  both  groups  reported  that  school  admin¬ 
istrators  are  sympathetic  to  and  helpful  with  the  problems 
involved  in  drama  instruction,  but  this  same  number  of 
junior  high  teachers  suggested  that  a  revision  of  the 
junior  high  school  courses  would  be  desirable. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


FINANCING  DRAMA  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  concerned  with 
school  theatre  is  that  of  financial  support.  This  problem 
is  really  two-fold:  first,  where  are  funds  to  come  from  to 
support  a  production  program  in  dramatic  arts;  second,  how 
should  the  money  raised  through  pupil  efforts  be  dispersed? 

I.  SOURCES  OF  FINANCE 

Table  XXV  shows  the  reported  sources  from  which,  stu¬ 
dent  productions  were  financed.  Questionnaire  responses 

TABLE  XXV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPORTED  FINANCIAL  SOURCES  SUPPORTING 
STUDENT  PRODUCTIONS,  SHOWN  IN  PERCENTAGES 

(209  TEACHERS) 


Junior  Senior 

High  High- 

School  School 


School  Board.  26  13 

Drama  Students  and  their 

Productions  . . 46  60 

Drama  Students  and  the  School  Board  . 27  22 

Students1  Union  Organizations  . .  1  3 
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showed  that  about  one-half  of  the  drama  classes  financed 
their  own  productions.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  classes 
reported  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  school  board, 
while  in  about  one-quarter  of  the  groups  it  was  claimed  that 
drama  students  and  the  school  board  joined  forces  for  finan¬ 
cing  productions.  Teachers  stated  that  the  Students T  Union 
Organization  gave  financial  help  in  a  small  number  of  the 
schools. 

From  the  figures  Duff  presents  in  her  study,  com¬ 
parable  percentages  can  be  calculated.  According  to  Duff 
in  1951  the  school  board  assisted,  in  9  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  students  raised  66  per  cent  of  the  needed  finances 
and  the  boards  and  students  together  constituted  23  per  cent 
of  the  financial  sources.  The  latter  figure  compares  sim¬ 
ilarly  with  the  percentages  of  this  study.  However,  it 
appears  now  that  school  boards  are  assuming  a  greater  share 
of  the  costs.  More  drama  expenses  are  reported  being  paid 
by  boards  this  year  in  comparison  to  ten  years  ago. 

II.  DISPERSAL  OF  INCOME 

What  is  being  done  with  the  money  gained  by  drama 
classes  through  the  public  presentation  of  plays?  Was  the 
income  used  for  drama  purposes  only,  or  was  it  spent  on 
miscellaneous  school  needs?  Table  XXVI  shows  how  the  reported 
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income  from  student  productions  was  disbursed.  About 
one-third  of  the  classes  reported  using  the  money  for  drama 
purposes.  Some  of  it  probably  helped  defray  the  costs  of 
drama  productions.  Tape  recorders,  installation  of  a  public 
address  system  and  curtains  for  the  stage  were  some  items 
teachers  reported  buying  for  the  schools  through  income 
derived  from  student  productions 0 

TABLE  XXVI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  REPORTED  DISPERSAL  OF  MONEY  RAISED 
THROUGH  DRAMA  PRODUCTIONS,  EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES 

(209  TEACHERS) 


Junior  Senior 

High  High 

School  School 


Drama  Purposes  . . 31  30 

Athletic  Equipment  . 5  15 

Library  Books  . 6  6 

Miscellaneous  School  Needs  . ...»  5$  49 


Are  drama  courses  adequately  financed  by  the  school 
board?  In  answer  to  this  query  only  33  per  cent  of  the  209 
teachers  responded  in  the  affirmative.  Sixty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  group  expressed  the  view  that  the  drama  courses  are 
inadequately  financed  by  the  board. 
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III.  SUMMARY 

Over  half  of  the  drama  courses  were  reported  to  be 
financed  by  students  through  their  own  productions.  Teach¬ 
ers  indicated  that  the  remaining  50  per  cent  are  financed 
through  a  combined  effort  of  the  school  boards  and  the 
drama  students. 

According  to  teacher  opinion  income  gained  through 
student  productions  is  used  to  satisfy  a  variety  of  school 
needs.  About  one-third  of  the  money  was  reported  spent  on 
drama  purposes  only. 

The  majority  of  teachers  indicated  that  drama  courses 
receive  insufficient  financial  support  from  the  school  board. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


REFERENCES  AND  FACILITIES  USED  IN  DRAMA  INSTRUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  discover  whether, 
in  the  teachers1  opinion,  the  library  and  stage  facilities 
were  adequate.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of  references  and 
facilities  in  the  schools  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
actual  references  and  facilities  for  drama  courses 0 

I.  REFERENCE  MATERIALS 

Reference  books  for  research,  copies  of  plays  for 
group  reading,  play  selection,  and  rehearsal  purposes,  a 
good  variety  of  plays,  poems  and  stories  for  speech  train¬ 
ing  would  be  a  definite  asset  to  any  drama  classroom.  But 
how  adequately  stocked  are  Alberta  drama  classrooms?  Table 
XXVII  shows  that  teachers  are  convinced  drama  reference 
materials  are  not  adequate.  Drama  teachers  reported  that 
the  majority  of  schools  had  insufficient  drama  reference 
materials  and  plays.  While  about  one-quarter  of  the  group 
reported  an  inadequate  reference  librarjr,  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers  claimed  not  having  adequate 
copies  of  plays  for  group  reading,  play  selection  and  rehears¬ 
al  purposes.  To  help  relieve  this  shortage  of  drama  materials 
some  teachers  reported  using  the  public  library,  if  there  was 
one,  as  well  as  bringing  their  own  personal  books  to  school. 
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TABLE  XXVII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPORTED,  ADEQUATE  DRAMA  REFERENCE 
MATERIALS,  SHOWN  IN  PERCENTAGES  (209  TEACHERS) 


Adequate  Reference  Libraries  . 

Adequate  Copies  of  Plays  for  Group 
Reading . . . *  •  >  . . 

Adequate  Copies  of  Plays  for  Play 
Selection  . 

Adequate  Copies  of  Plays  for  Rehearsal 
Purposes  . . . . 


Junior 

High 

School 

Senior 

High 

School 

.  14 

36 

2$ 

40 

.  23 

42 

23 

44 

For  play  rehearsal  purposes,  some  teachers  reported  typing 
out  and  mimeographing  copies  of  one-act  plays* 

When  reading  for  play  selection  only  11  per  cent  of 
the  junior  high  teaching  group  and  26  per  cent  of  the  senior 
drama  instructors  claimed  that  thejr  utilized  the  Department 
of  Extension  play- lending  library.  A  few  instructors  felt 
that  the  Extension  librar}*-  was  somewhat  limited,  while  many 
others  reported  not  being  aware  of  its  services. 

Four-fifths  of  the  junior  high  instructors  and  54 
per  cent  of  the  senior  group  expressed  having  difficulty  in 
acquiring  plays  suitable  for  production. 

In  195-1  Duff  claimed  "insufficient  copies  of 
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plays  ...  were  reported  by  approximately  $0  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  •  in  comparing  this  figure  with  the 

figures  of  the  present  study,  there  is  an  indication  that 
library  facilities  in  plays  have  not  improved  to  any  great 
extent  over  the  past  ten  years, 

II.  FACILITIES 

Classrooms,  workshops,  stages,  lighting  equipment 
and  storage  space  were  investigated  in  the  study  in  order 
to  survey  the  general  facilities  for  teaching  and  production 
purposes . 

Facilities  for  teaching  purposes  appeared  somewhat 
meagre e  Less  than  half  of  the  questionnaire  respondents 
reported  having  rooms  with  free  rehearsal  space ,  Of  these 
54  per  cent  were  senior  high  teachers  and  37  per  cent  were 
junior  high  instructors. 

Only  one-quarter  of  the  total  group  reported  having 
a  workshop  for  demonstration  purposes.  Of  these  30  per  cent 
were  secondary  teachers  and  20  per  cent  were  junior  high 
teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  facilities  for  production  purposes 
were  reported  slightly  better.  Table  XXVIII  shows  the  extent 
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TABLE  XXVIII 


DISTRIBUTION  OR  REPORTED  PRODUCTION  FACILITIES, 
EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES  (209  TEACHERS) 


Junior  Senior 

High  High 

School  School 


Free  Access  to  a  Stage  .  32  68 

Part-Time  Use  of  a  Stage  . 66  32 

Adequate  Lighting  Equipment  Owned  by 

the  School  , . 3 0  31  44 

Lighting  Equipment  Rented  From 

Commercial  Firms  4  8 

Adequate  Storage  Facilities  for 


Flats,  Costumes  and  Properties  •••••••«, ••«  36  4$ 


of  production  facilities  reported  by  teachers  of  dramatics. 
Only  32  per  cent  of  the  junior  teachers  and  68  per  cent  of 
the  senior  teachers  reported  having  free  access  to  a  stage. 
The  survey  showed  that  lighting  equipment  was  owned  by  about 
one-third  of  the  schools.  One  school  reported  that  the 
pupils  made  their  own  lighting  equipment.  When  lighting 
facilities  were  needed,  a  small  number  of  teachers  reported 
renting  them  from  commercial  firms.  Space  for  the  storage 
of  flats,  costumes,  and  properties  was  not  adequate  in  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting* 
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Many  teachers  complained  of  having  to  compete  with 
physical  education  activities  when  attempting  to  use  the 
school  stage  after  dismissal  times.  One  teacher  mentioned 
that  the  stage  was  used  as  an  audio-visual  room,  as  is 
suggested  by  the  Department  of  Education's  Annual  Report  of 
I960. 

Duff  claimed  ,f7 5  per  cent  of  the  drama  classes  did 
not  have  free  access  to  a  stage  .  0..,f55  In  comparing  this 
figure  to  the  present  figures,  it  appears  that  facilities 
have  improved  slightly  over  the  past  decade.  Moreover, 
more  schools  now  reported  having  their  own  lighting  equipment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  studies,  it  appears  that 
some  progress  is  being  made  in  the  improvement  of  school 
drama  facilities. 


III.  SUMMARY 

The  majority  of  schools  reported  having  insufficient 
drama  reference  materials  and  plays.  According  to  teacher 
opinion  about  three-quarters  of  the  schools  lacked  suffi¬ 
cient  drama  references,  and  about  two-thirds  lacked  adequate 
copies  of  plays  for  group  reading,  play  selection  and 
rehearsal  purposes. 
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A  very  small  number  of  drama  groups  reported  utilizing 
the  University  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Extension  play¬ 
lending  library.  It  appears  that  this  library  is  not  being 
used  to  its  fullest  advantage. 

About  seven-tenths  of  the  teachers  related  having 
difficulty  getting  suitable  plays  for  production. 

A  comparison  with  DuffTs  1951  figures  reveals  that 
library  facilities  in  drama  have  not  improved  to  any  great 
extent  over  the  past  decade. 

Facilities  for  teaching  drama  could  be  much  improved. 

Production  facilities  appear  to  be  improving  since 
1951*  More  teachers  reported  having  free  access  to  a  stage 
and  acquiring  more  lighting  equipment.  Very  few  schools 
reported  renting  lighting  equipment  from  commercial  firms. 

Space  for  storage  of  flats,  costumes,  and  properties 
appears  to  have  been  improved  in  the  past  ten  years.  Slight 
improvement  in  storage  facilities  appears  noticeable. 
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CHAPTER  X 


TIPE  OF  STUDENT  IN  DRAMA  CLASSES 

Since  drama  is  an  optional  subject  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  learn  why- 
students  take  drama.  Are  they  keenly  interested  in  drama? 

Is  drama  considered  an  tTeasyTf  optional  subject?  Do  pupils 
elect  to  take  drama,  or  is  it  a  compulsory  option  because  of 
such  items  as  timetable  clashes?  Reported  answers  to  these 
questions  are  contained  in  Table  XXIX.  The  figures  presented 
give  some  indication  of  why  students  take  drama. 

TABLE  XXIX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TYPE  OF  STUDENT  REPORTED  TO  BE 
IN  DRAMA  CLASSES,  SHOWN  IN  PERCENTAGES 
(209  TEACHERS) 


Students 


Junior  Senior 

High  High 

School  School 


Students  who  are  interested,  in  the 
course  . . . 

6$ 

74 

Students  who  consider  drama  an 
easy  option . . 

9 

16 

Students  who  find  drama  a 
compulsory  option  . 

23 

10 
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According  to  teacher  opinion,  secondary  school  students 
are  more  interested  in  drama  than  junior  high  school  students. 
Moreover,  questionnaire  responses  revealed  that  dramatics  was 
considered  an  easy  option  by  9  per  cent  of  the  intermediate 
students  and  16  per  cent  of  the  high  school  students.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  senior  high  school  pupils  were  reported  tak¬ 
ing  drama  as  a  compulsory  option,  while  a  reported  23  per 
cent  of  the  junior  high  pupils  were  compelled  to  enro] 1  in 
drama. 

In  her  study  Duff  claimed: 

Approximately  63  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
drama  courses  are  interested.  From  13  to  17  per  cent 
took  drama  because  it  was  considered  an  easy  option,, 

The  percentage  taking  drama  due  to  its  being  compulsory 
varied  from  1$  to  23  per  cent ,5° 

In  comparing  DuffTs  study  with  the  present  one  it 
appears  that  students  are  becoming  more  interested  in 
dramatics.  The  percentage  of  students  who  feel  that  drama 
is  an  easy  option  is  about  the  same  in  both  studies.  How¬ 
ever,  it  appears  that  present  students  are  not  being 
compelled  as  strongly  to  take  dramatics,  as  were  the  pupils 
of  ten  years  ago. 

High  school  drama  instructors  expressed  the  view  that 
approximately  21  per  cent  of  those  in  Drama  10,  20  and  30 
are  fTG fT  students. 
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II.  SUMMARY 

Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  drama  were  reported  to  be  interested  in  the  courses. 
According  to  teacher  opinion  the  other  25  per  cent  of  the 
student  enrollment  considered  drama  an  "easy"  option  or 
found  it  to  be  a  compulsory  elective. 

Drama  teachers  reported  that  about  21  per  cent  of 
those  enrolled  in  high  school  drama  are  "C"  students. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


TEACHING  LOAD  IN  DRAMA 

L.  CLASS  ENROLLMENTS 

Drama  classes  taught  by  the  same  drama  teacher  were 
reported  to  average  about  two  in  number,  but  ranged  from  one 
in  some  instances,  to  nine  at  other  times.  Reported  enroll¬ 
ment  in  these  classes  varied  widely  from  three  in  one  class 
to  forty-three  in  another.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
average  enrollment  per  grade.  Table  XXX  lists  the  average 
grade  or  class  enrollment  reported  by  the  209  questionnaire 
respondents.  The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for 
Dramatics  considers  20  an  optimum  number  of  students  for  a 
dramatics  class  and  30  a  maximum.  Secondary  class  enroll¬ 
ments  were  reported  within  these  limitations  suggested  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  Junior  high  classes,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  reported  to  average  2 8  in  number.  The 
average  over-all  reported  enrollment  totaled  26  per  class. 

In  another  question  dealing  with  the  size  of  classes 
in  drama,  about  one-half  of  the  respondents  felt  that  their 
drama  classes  were  too  large  in  number.  Out  of  this  group, 
60  per  cent  were  junior  high  teachers  and  2$  per  cent  were 
secondary  drama  teachers. 
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TABLE  XXX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AVERAGE  GRADE  OR  CLASS  ENROLLMENTS  REPORTED 

IN  DRAMA  (209  TEACHERS) 


Grades  VII  and  VIII  .  2$ 

Grade  IX . . . .  2o 

Dramatics  10  . . . .... . .  20 

Dramatics  20  . . . . . .  15 

Dramatics  30  . . . . .  16 


In  her  study  Duff  claimed: 

The  average  enrollment  of  city  junior  high  schools 
was  35,  compared  to  14  in  the  smaller  centers.  At  the 
senior  high  school  level  city  schools  averaged  25  (Drama 
1)  and  20  (Drama  2)  in  enrollment.  Smaller  centers  av¬ 
eraged  17  in  enrollment. 57 

From  these  two  studies  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  classroom  teaching  load  appears  to  be  improving. 


II.  PLAY  PRODUCTION 


Teaching  load  in  drama  not  only  involves  classroom 
work.  Many  drama  teachers  produce  one-act  and  three-act 
plays,  which  often  require  out-of-school  time  for  rehearsals. 
The  number  of  one-act  plays  reported  produced  in  junior  and 
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senior  high  school  classes  ranged  from  0,  with  some  teachers, 
to  10  with  other  instructors.  From  teachers’  responses  to 
the  questionnaire,  it  was  observed  that  the  average  number 
of  one-act  plays  presented  each  year  per  class  in  the  senior 
high  school  was  2.49;  whereas  in  the  junior  high  school  it 
was  2.65*  As  might  be  expected,  the  range  of  three-act 
plays  reported  studied  varied  from  0,  in  many  classrooms,  to 
2  in  other  classrooms.  The  questionnaire  responses  revealed 
that  for  every  two  senior  high  school  classes,  there  was  only 

I  three-act  play  performed,  while  there  was  only  1  three-act 
play  produced  for  every  four  junior  high  drama  classes. 

III.  REHEARSAL  TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
they  required  after- school  time  for  rehearsals.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  claimed  that  they  were  unable  to  use  time  after  school 
since  the  students  were  bussed  in  and  could  not  remain  after 
school  hours.  However,  between  60  per  cent  and  66  per  cent 
of  the  group  reported  using  after  school  hours  for  rehearsal 
purposes  during  the  first  and  second  school  terms.  Table 
XXXI  deals  with  the  additional  time  requirement  necessitated 
through  play  practises.  As  is  shown  in  this  table,  between 

II  and  12  per  cent  of  the  total  group  reported  spending  at 
least  45  hours  or  more  each  term  on  rehearsals  after  school. 
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TABLE  XXXI 


APPROXIMATE  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  TEACHERS  REPORTED  SPENDING 
IN  AFTER-SCHOOL  REHEARSALS,  EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES 

(209  TEACHERS) 


Time 


First  Second 
Term  Term 


No  Time  . 40 

Ten  Hours  . . .  24 

Fifteen  Hours  . .  09  9 

Twenty  Roux  s  .«.o....oo....o.o...........9  6 

Twenty-five  Hours  . . . .  0  4 

Thirty  Hours  . . .  9  4 

Thirty-five  Hours  . 0 .  o »  1 

X1  orty  Hours  .p.o3.........o..*......oqo...  I 

Forty-five  or  More  Hours  0  • . ,  3 . . ,  ,  ;  . « 0 » » .  «  13. 


34 

19 

6 

10 

6 

d 

i 

4 

12 


Do  classes  in  drama  take  too  much  out-of-school  time? 
In  response  to  this  question,  about  four-fifths  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  felt  they  did  not.  Out  of  this  group  21  per  cent  were 
junior  high  teachers  and  3.6  per  cent  were  secondary  drama 
teachers. 


IV.  DRAMA  PERIODS 

The  number  of  drama  periods  teachers  reported  giving 
each  class  per  week  varied  from  1  to  4  in  the  junior  high 
schools  and  2  to  5  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Table 
XXXII  shows  that  in  the  junior  high  school  the  3  period  per 
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TABLE  XXXII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DRAMA  PERIODS  TEACHERS 
REPORTED  GIVING  EACH  CLASS  PER  WEEK,  EXPRESSED  IN 
PERCENTAGES  (209  TEACHERS) 


Periods 


Junior  Senior 
High  High 
School  School 


One  Period  . . 
Two  Periods  . 
Three  Periods 
Four  Periods 
Five  Periods 


2  0 

39  6 

52  43 

7  26 

0  20 


week  class  is  the  most  popular,  with  52  per  cent  of  the 
teaching  group  reporting  the  use  of  a  3  period  per  week 
course*  In  the  senior  high  schools  the  3  period  per  week 
was  reported  to  be  employed  by  43  per  cent  of  the  group* 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  table  the  2  and  3  period  per  week  was 
more  popular  in  the  junior  high  school  systems;  whereas  in 
the  senior  high  schools,  3  and  4  periods  appear  most  often 
employed.  These  results  did  not  take  into  account  double 
period  scheduling;  consequently  the  actual  number  of  periods 
could  differ  considerably  from  those  presented  in  the  table, 
if  teachers  misconstrued  the  double  period  as  a  one  period 
study. 
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However,  69  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff  reported 
favoring  double  period  scheduling  for  drama 0  In  some  smaller 
centers  where  timetables  may  have  been  more  flexible,  some 
teachers  did  not  consider  that  the  double  period  could  be 
used  to  any  better  advantage. 

Despite  a  fairly  heav}*-  teaching  load  in  many  cases, 
are  drama  teachers  happy  with  their  work?  Forty-three  per 
cent  of  the  junior  high  school  group  and  6$  per  cent  of  the 
senior  high  school  group  reported  enjoying  drama  instruction 
under  their  present  set-up.  Lack  of  equipment  and  funds, 
inadequate  reference  materials  and  heavy  teaching  loads  were 
some  of  the  major  problems  teachers  advanced  which  made 
drama  instruction  less  enjoyable. 

II.  SUMMARY 

In  the  junior  high  school  grades  the  teaching  load 
reported  was  heavier  than  it  was  in  the  senior  high  school 
classes.  The  over-all  average  reported  enrollment  totaled 
26  per  class.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  respondents 
felt  that  drama  classes  were  too  large. 

Teaching  load  in  drama  not  only  involves  classroom 
work.  Many  drama  teachers  produced  one-act  and  three-act 
plays.  The  average  number  of  one-act  plays  reported  to  be 
produced  by  junior  and  senior  high  schools  was  approx¬ 
imately  2.5  per  class.  With  three-act  plaj^s,  however,  every 
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two  senior  high  school  groups  reported  producing  one  of 
these,  while  every  four  junior  high  school  classes  reported 
attempting  a  three-act  play. 

The  majority  of  teachers  indicated  that  they  required 
out-of-school  time  for  play  rehearsals.  Moreover,  they 
reported  being  very  willing  to  give  this  extra  help,  which 
varied  in  time,  from  a  few  hours  to  over  90  hours  during 
the  school  term. 

The  majority  of  drama  classes  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  reported  utilizing  a  3  period  per  week 
class.  Double  period  scheduling  was  favored  by  most  of 
the  teachers. 

Some  of  the  major  problems  which  made  instruction  in 
drama  less  enjoyable  by  the  teachers  reporting  were  lack 
of  equipment  and  funds,  inadequate  reference  materials  and 
heavy  teaching  loads. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  object  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  provincial 
survey  of  drama  education  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Its  purpose  was  to  bring  together  in  one  report 
information  about  drama  objectives  and  their  attainment, 
qualifications  of  drama  teachers,  instructional  techniques, 
financing  of  student  productions,  the  adequacy  of  references 
and  facilities,  and  student  interest  and  teaching  load  in 
drama • 

This  investigation  was  based  largely  on  the  data 
secured  from  209  questionnaire  responses  from  drama  teachers. 
Some  verification  and  supplementary  data  were  obtained  from 
major  drama  reference  books  and  governmental  publications. 
Certain  limitations  are  inherent  in  this  report: 

1,  Changes  in  many  of  the  above-mentioned  items  occur 
at  least  yearly;  no  report  can  be  completely  ac¬ 
curate  for  any  great  length  of  time, 

20  Much  of  the  data  relies  on  teachers  reporting  of 
facts;  consequently,  the  chances  of  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  are  great, 

3#  It  must  be  rameinbered  that  the  conclusions  of  this 
study  are  valid  in  so  far  as  37  per  cent  of  the 
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teachers  participating  represents  the  considered 
opinions  of  all  drama  teachers. 

4®  It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  in  making  the 
generalizations  that  follow,  there  are  exceptions 
to  be  allowed o  Obviously,  some  of  the  statements 
will  not  apply  to  all  schools „ 

In  teaching  a  dramatics  course  in  the  junior  or 
senior  high  school,  teachers  are  confronted  with  several 
major  problems.  These  were  brought  sharply  into  focus  as  a 
result  of  the  survey. 

1.  Inadequate  texts  and  materials. 

Active  drama  instructors  who  filled  in  the 
questionnaire  believe  a  serious  problem  is  the  lack  of 
suitable  textbooks  and  materials.  They  reported  that 
many  available  publications  are  either  too  advanced 
or  not  appropriate.  They  also  pointed  out  that 
supplementary  materials  and  plays  suitable  for 
adolescents  are  difficult  to  find. 

2.  Inadequate  facilities. 

Another  problem  stressed  by  teachers  was  inad¬ 
equate  facilities.  Those  teaching  dramatics 
complained  that  too  often  classrooms,  auditoriums 
and  stages  were  poorly  equipped  and  that  drama 
classes  were  limited  in  the  use  of  the  auditorium 
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because  many  other  departments  and  organizations  used 
it.  This  problem  may  be  the  result  of  inadequate 
funds  to  provide  proper  facilities,  or  it  may  arise 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible  for  school-plant  planning. 

3.  Difficulty  in  dealing  with  adolescents. 

Several  teachers  pointed  out  that  the  very 
nature  of  adolescence  created  additional  problems 
for  them.  Accordingly,  such  difficulties  as  these 
appeared  in  the  questionnaire  responses:  (1)  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  directing  the  energies  of  restless  young¬ 
sters  while  trying  to  keep  them  interested  in  dra¬ 
matic  expression,  (2)  holding  interest  in  one  subject 
long  enough  to  effect  desirable  improvement,  and  (3) 
trying  to  meet  the  varied  interests  of  pupils. 

This  problem  may  be  accentuated  because  of 
inadequate  teacher  training,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  teachers  with  no  training  or  experience  in 
dramatic  arts  are  called  upon  to  teach  the  classes 
simply  because  no  one  else  is  available.  Teaching 
dramatics  in  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  calls 
for  an  understanding  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
as  well  as  a  background  of  subject  matter.  Much 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  this  problem. 
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L< .  Convincing  administrator,?  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  dramatics  courses. 

While  no  teacher  directly  mentioned  the  fact 
that  administrators  need  to  be  ?rsoldTf  on  the  idea  of 
dramatic  arts,  some  conditions  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  significant  problem  in  many  schools. 

Where  dramatics  was  included  in  the  school  curriculum, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  course  was  reported  decreased 
because  of  such  practices  as:  (1)  enrolling  in  the 
class  pupils  who  seemed  to  be  misfits  in  other  courses, 

(2)  compelling  students  to  take  drama  because  of  time¬ 
table  clashes,  and  (3)  permitting  the  classes  to  be¬ 
come  too  large. 

5.  Insufficient  academic  preparation. 

As  a  group,  Alberta  drama  teachers  do  not  appear 
too  highly  qualified  academically.  Three-quarters  of  the 
junior  high  school  drama  teachers  have  had  either  one  or 
two  years  of  professional  training.  Senior  high  teachers, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  acquired  more  years  of  teacher 
education. 

6.  Lack  of  personal  training  in  dramatics. 

Many  teachers  reported  possessing  inadequate 
preparation  for  teaching  dramatic  arts.  Possibl3^,  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  in  high  school  dramatics  today  is 
specially  trained  teachers  who  understand  both  their 
jobs  and  the  students  with  whom  they  are  working. 
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I.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  on  the  basis 
of  teacher  responses* 

1.  Aims  of  the  senior  high  school  drama  program  are 
being  better  than  moderately  attained,, 

2.  Aims  of  the  junior  high  school  drama  program  are 
being  only  moderately  attained „ 

3.  There  appears  to  be  a  scarcity  of  teachers  specif¬ 
ically  trained  and  experienced  in  drama.  Of  the 
group  instructing  in  dramatics,  one-third  of  the 
junior  high  group  and  three-quarters  of  the  senior 
high  group  hold  drama  certification.  One-half  of  the 
junior  high  teachers  have  neither  training  nor  expe¬ 
rience  in  drama* 

4.  Instructional  techniques  in  use  by  the  majority  of 
teachers  include  playwriting,  set  construction,  cos¬ 
tume  design,  nperiodn  study,  make-up,  skits  and  the 
public  presentation  of  plays.  Group  instruction  is 
the  most  popular  approach  in  speech  training  and 
acting,  although  in  the  latter  teachers  stress  aware¬ 
ness,  motivation,  and  concentration,  in  addition  to 
e?jiploying  exercises  in  pantomime,  improvisations, 
and  short  excerpts  from  plays. 
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5.  There  is  very  little  correlation  between  playwriting 
and  English  instruction,, 

6.  Frequently  used  drama  methods  are  general  discussions, 
assigned  listening  and  watching  projects,  classroom 
demonstrations,  assigned  readings,  and  tape  recorder 
projects. 

7.  The  majority  of  school  administrators  are  sympathetic 
to  and  helpful  with  the  problems  involved  in  drama 
instruction . 

Most  junior  high  school  drama  teachers  suggest  a 
re-examination  of  the  junior  high  drama  courses  for 
purposes  of  revision, 

9.  Drama  courses  receive  insufficient  financial  support 
from  school  boards 0  Moreover,  most  of  the  income 
raised  by  students  through  their  productions  is  used 
in  satisfying  a  variety  of  school  needs, 

10.  Sufficient  drama  reference  books  and  plays  are  lacking 
in  the  majority  of  schools* 

11.  Minor  use  is  made  of  the  Department  of  Extension  play¬ 
lending  library. 

12.  The  majority  of  teachers  experience  difficulty  in 
obtaining  suitable  plays  for  production. 
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13 t  Facilities  for  teaching,  production,  and  storage  are 
inadequate,  although  a  comparison  with  DuffTs  study 
indicates  some  improvement  over  the  past  decade. 

14.  The  majority  of  students  enrolled  in  drama  classes 
are  interested  in  the  course. 

15.  Although  teaching  load  is  adequate  in  secondary 
schools,  it  exceeded  the  optimum  number  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  junior  high 
school . 

16.  Most  junior  and  senior  high  school  drama  classes 
produce  one-act.  plays.  With  three-act  plays,  however, 
every  two  senior  high  groups  produce  one  of  these, 
while  every  four  junior  high  school  classes  attempt 
one. 

17o  Out-of-school  time  is  required  for  play  rehearsals 

in  many  cases.  Moreover,  teachers  of  drama  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  this  extra  time. 

l£0  The  3  period  per  week  drama  class  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  type  of  scheduling.  However,  teachers 
favor  double  period  scheduling  for  drama, 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


On  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this 
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study  certain  suggestions  can  be  made. 

1.  The  objectives  which  are  listed  in  the  guide  suggest 
that  pupil  development  rather  than  the  inculcation 

of  technical  knowledge  is  the  real  goal  of  the  junior 
high  school  dramatic  arts  course.  Until  the  place 
of  dramatics  at  this  level  has  been  clearly  defined, 
teachers  will  probably  have  difficulty  appraising 
the  aims  and  their  attainment.  Drama  teachers 
reported  that  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Junior 
High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Dramatics  are  being 
only  moderately  attained. 

It  is  recommended  that: 

Ae  A  study  be  made  to  discover  the  causes  of  the 
reported  mediocrity  so  that  a  more  effective 
junior  high  school  drama  program  may  be  developed » 

B,  Consideration  be  given  by  the  Junior-Senior  High 
School  Dramatics  Subcommittee  to  relating  the 
junior  high  school  aims  to  those  of  the  senior 
high  school  so  that  a  continuity  of  objectives 
is  provided  throughout  the  grades. 

2.  Much  discussion  concerning  the  teacher  of  dramatic 

arts  today  centers  upon  his  professional  qualifications. 
The  wider  the  special  training  of  an  individual 
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teacher,  the  easier  it  is  .for  him  in  most  respects 
to  adapt  his  general  knowledge  and  skills  to  the 
special  needs  of  his  school.  A  broad  interpretation 
of  this  view  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  training  for  a  drama  teacher  is  a  four  year 
university  program  followed  by  graduate  study  in 
drama  and  theatre.  But  this  is  a  financial 
impossibility  for  many  teachers.  From  an  educational 
point  of  view,  however,  there  appears  to  be  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  specialized  dramatics  training.  Through 
course  work  teachers  are  able  to  obtain  diversified 
training  and  become  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
production. 

It  is  recommended  that  drama  teachers  with  limited 
training  in  this  field  return  to  university  summer 
schools  for  further  study  in  acting,  directing, 
stage  production  and  dramatic  literature. 

Opinions  expressed  by  teachers  suggest  that  the 

majority  of  local  school  administrators  are 

sympathetic  to  the  problems  involved  in  drama 

instruction.  Yet  passive  sympathy  is  not  enough. 

If  these  same  individuals  desire  competent  and 
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effective  instruction  in  dramatics,  it  appears  that 
they  must  take  an  active  role  in  assisting  teach¬ 
ers  to  attain  this  end.  Assuming  that  the 
above-mentioned  premise  is  valid,  school  admin¬ 
istrators  have  important  obligations^  to 
fulfill. 

It  is  recommended  that  local  administrators  actively 
support  drama  teachers  in  their  requests  for  funds, 
equipment,  adequate  references  and  facilities  and 
lighter  teaching  leads. 

4.  If  the  administrator  is  to  accept  the  task  of 

seeking  desirable  development  in  the  dramatic  arts, 

he  will  likely  require  assistance.  A  provincially 

appointed  school  supervisor  of  drama  would  be  in 

a  position  to  offer  this  assistance  and  guidance. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Education 
give  consideration  to  appointing  a  school  supervisor 
of  drama.  In  the  execution  of  his  duties  he  could: 

A.  Assist  local  administrators  and  drama  teachers 
in  planning  or  improving  their  programs. 

B.  Conduct  in-service  training  programs. 

C.  Develop-  co-operation  with  the  community  toward 


5(5 

Suggestions  pertaining  to  the  role  of  the  principal 
in  the  dramatics  program  are  contained  in  Appendix  E  to 
this  study. 
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an  understanding  of  the  school  policy  and. 
program. 

Do  Issue  periodic  bulletins  on  timely  and 

appropriate  topics  such  as  suitable  plays 
and  references,  group  techniques,  production 
methods,  motivational  techniques,  methods  of 
evaluating  drama  activities,  et  cetera. 

E.  Conduct  research  in  drama  education 0 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  films,  filmstrips  and  record¬ 
ings  of  plays  be  made  available  to  all  drama  classes 
through  the  Department  of  Extension. 

6,  It  is  recommended  that  the  Curriculum  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Education  issue  a  bulletin  listing 
plays  suitable  for  production  in  the  junior  high 
school, 

7c  It  is  recommended  that  further  surveys  be  made  in 
detailed  areas  of  dramatic  arts. 


III.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


As  this  study  was  designed  as  a  general  survey  of 
drama  education  in  Alberta  schools,  its  nature  forbade 
intensive  treatment  of  certain  problems  which  might  prove 
fruitful  areas  for  further  study.  Some  such  topics  are 
listed  below: 

1.  The  correlation  of  drama  with  other  subjects, 

2.  Drama  education  in  the  schools  of  America,  Britain, 
and  Europe, 

3.  The  values  and  psychological  bases  of  drama  education. 
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4«  A  world  history  of  drama  education. 

5.  Identification  of  a  drama  aptitude. 

6a  The  philosophy  underlying  drama  education. 
7.  Systems  of  grading  in  drama 0 
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APPENDIX  A 

COPY  OF  LETTER  SENT  TO  DRAMA  TEACHERS 


8328  -  Jasper  Avenue, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
April  10,  1961. 


To  The  Drama  Teacher: 

Although  there  are  numerous  demands  on  your  time, 
will  you  take  a  few  minutes  for  a  task  which  may  have  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  improvement  of  teaching  positions  such  as 
yours? 


Drama  teachers  realize  the  importance  of  periodical 
surveys  of  the  drama  program  for  purposes  of  curricular  and 
instructional  improvement.  As  a  graduate  student  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  the  writer  is  attempting  UA  Survey  of 
Drama  Education  in  Alberta.”  It  is  hoped  that  information 
of  value  will  result. 

Will  you  co-operate  in  this  investigation  by  complet¬ 
ing  the  attached  questionnaire  at  your  earliest  convenience 
and  returning  it  in  the  business  reply  envelope  provided 
for  your  use?  In  return  for  your  consideration  of  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  the  results  will  be  made  available  to  the  drama 
teachers  of  Alberta. 

No  teacher,  school,  or  school  system  will  be  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  results  of  the  study.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
sign  your  name. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  any  help  you  can  give  me  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely, 
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APPENDIX  B 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  TEACHERS  OF  DRAMA 

The  questionnaire  consists  of  three  sections:  (1) 
the  senior  high  school  drama  program;  (2)  the  junior  high 
school  drama  program;  and,  (3)  general  questions. 

The  items  of  Sections  One  and  Two  are  the  specific 
objectives  of  the  drama  program,  as  given  in  the  Department 
of  Education  Curriculum  Guides,  Section  Three  consists  of 
general  questions  which  require  a  numerical,  an  affirmative, 
or  a  negative  answer.  Please  use  the  back  of  the  pages  to 
write  any  additional  comments, 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  SECTIONS  ONE  AND  TV/ 0.  Rate  each  objective  as 
you  see  its  degree  of  attainment  by  the  majority  of  students. 
The  rating  scale  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows: 


5  complete  attainment 
4  considerable  attainment 
3  moderate  attainment 
2  little  attainment 
1  negligible  attainment 

Encircle  the  number  of  your  choice  as  illustrated. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  SECTION  THREE, 

Example: 

If  the  question  requires  a  numerical  answer,  place 
the  figure  in  the  space  provided. 


4  5 

Encircle  the  appropriate  response. 
Yes  (No) 


Exam pi e :  (  30  ) 
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SECTION  I 


AIMS  OF  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA  PROGRAM 


1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  theatre 

through  an  understanding  of  the  techniques 
and  mechanics  of  play-production;  direct¬ 
ing,  acting,  scene  design,  construction, 
stage  lighting,  costume  design  and  execu¬ 
tion,  and  make-up.  . . . ,  , ,  . . 12  3  4  5 

2.  To  broaden  cultural  interests  through  the 
study  of  plains  and  the  study  of  the  history 

and  the  development  of  the  theatre.  .••••.••  12345 

3*  To  encourage  and  develop  activities  and 

interests  that  will  provide  means  for  using 

leisure  time  pleasantly  and  profitably.  . ...  1  2  3  4  5 


4*  To  give  practical  experience  in  rehearsal 
and  production  so  as  to  develop  qualities 
of  co-operation,  responsibility,  initiative, 
and  a  loyalty  to  the  common  cause.  . .  1  2  3  4  5 

3*  To  prepare  a  sound  foundation  for  those 
pupils  who  plan  to  major  in  college  drama, 
enter  a  professional  school  of  the  theatre, 


or  to  participate  in  community  dramatics 
organizations . . . .  1  2  3  4  5 


6.  To  uncover  and  develop  talent  in  the  arts 
of  the  theatre  that  may  be  a  basis  for 
future  vocation  or  professional  life.  •  •••<>*  1  2  3  4  5 


7.  To  stimulate  an  interest  in  dramatics  and 
the  allied  art  forms  of  painting,  archi¬ 
tecture,  music,  dancing,  motion  picture, 
radio,  and  television.  . . . . .  1  2  3  4  5 

To  build  imagination  and  broaden  sympa¬ 
thies  through  the  visualizing  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  of  character  and  through  the  proj¬ 
ection  of  the  students  interpretation  by 
means  of  voice  and  pantomime . «...  1  2  3  4  5 


9o  To  develop  an  adequate  and  pleasant  speak¬ 
ing  voice  and  good  diction  according  to 
regional  standards.  . . . . <>.  1  2  3  4  5 

10.  To  develop  physical  poise,  improvement  of 

posture,  freedom  and  grace  of  movement.  ....  12345 
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SECTION  II 


AIMS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA  PROGRAM 


1,  To  develop  the  correlation  and  co-ordination 

of  body  and  voice . . . .  12  3  4  5 

2*  To  develop  flexibility  and  control  of 

emotions . .  1  2  3  4  5 

3o  To  develop  the  qualities  of  co-operation, 

initiative  and  responsibility  through  partic¬ 
ipation  in  play  production.  .  1  2  3  4  5 


4*  To  develop  a  measure  of  evaluation  of  movies, 

stage  plays,  and  radio  and  television  plays.  1  2345 

5.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  plays  of 

higher  dramatic  and  literary  value.  .......  12345 


SECTION  III 
GENERAL  QUESTIONS 

Directions:  Please  answer  ever}'  item  as  it  applies  to  you 
in  your  present  teaching  assignment. 

Encircle  the  appropriate  response. 

I  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  DRAMA  TEACHERS 

1.  Do  you  have: 

a)  A  B.Ed.  or  B.A.  degree  with  a.  major 

in  drama?  . . . . . Yes  No 

b)  A  Senior  Certificate  in  drama?  ...  Yes  No 

c)  A  Junior  Certificate  in  drama?  ...  Yes  No 

d)  Some  professional  experience  on 


stage  or  radio?  . . . .  Yes  No 

e)  Other  (please  specify)?  * . .  Yes  No 

II  FINANCING  DRAMA  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
1.  Drama  in  your  school  is: 


a)  Entirely  financed  by  the  School 


Board.  . . . . .  Yes  No 

b)  Financed  by  the  drama  students  and 

their  productions . . . .  Yes  No 

c)  Financed  by  the  drama  students  and 

the  board •  . .  Yes 


No 
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2.  The  drama  classes  raise  money  for: 

a)  Drama  purposes  only0  . Yes  No 

b)  Athletic  equipment . Yes  No 

c)  Library  books »  Yes  No 

d)  Miscellaneous  school  needs.  . . Yes  No 

III  TECHNIQUES  USED  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  DRAMA 

1.  In  the  teaching  of  acting,  do  you: 

a)  Investigate  factors  such  as  aware¬ 
ness,  motivation,  concentration, 
and  sense  awareness  in  relation  to 
the  TTwho,u  "what,"  nwhy,ff  and 

"how,”  of  character  analysis?  .  Yes  No 

b)  Use  pantomime  exercises?  . Yes  No 

c)  Employ  improvisations?  .  Yes  No 

d)  Use  short  excerpts  from  plays?  ....  Yes  No 

e)  Emphasize  the  techniques  of  relax¬ 

ation,  co-ordination,  and  flexi¬ 
bility?  . . Yes  No 

2.  In  speech  training  do  you  use  the: 

a)  Individual  approach?  ....... . .  Yes  No 

b)  Group  approach?  . . . , . Yes  No 

c )  Formal  teaching  approach?  •  . 0 .  Yes  No 

d)  Concerted  drive  on  speech 

problems?  . . Yes  No 

3.  Is  there  any  correlation  with  the  English 
classes  in  speech  training?  .............  Yes  No 

A,  Do  you  employ  mock  radio  and  television 

shows  as  a  device  to  foster  good  speech?  e  Yes  No 

5.  Do  you  encourage  playwriting?  . .  Yes  No 

a)  Is  there  any  correlation  with  the 

English  classes  in  plaj^writing?  ..0  Yes  No 

60  Do  you  experiment  with  different  kinds 
of  staging  such  as  arena,  partial  arena, 
outdoor  staging,  et  cetera?  . .  Yes  No 

7.  Do  your  students  experiment  with  stage 

lighting?  . . Yes  No 

Do  your  students  design  and  build  their 
own  settings?  . . . 


Yes 
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a)  Do  they  get  any  help  from  the 

Industrial  Arts  department?  .  Yes  No 

9.  Do  your  students  design  any  of  their 

costumes?  . .  Yes  No 

a)  Do  they  get  any  help  from  the 

Home  Economics  department?  « . . . . . .  Yes  No 

10 *  Do  you  discuss  period  costumes  and 

accessories,  and  period  furniture?  .  Yes  No 

11 *  Do  your  classes  experiment  with  make-up?  Yes  No 

12,  Do  your  classes  use  puppets  or  mario¬ 
nettes?  . . . . .  Yes  No 

13.  Do  you  experiment  with  the  production 

of  original  pupil  plays  or  skits?  ....•»  Yes  No 

14*  Do  you  have  public  presentation  of 

plays?  . . . . . o .......  o  ....••• •  Yes  No 

15*  Do  you  survey  the  history  of  the 

theatre?  . .  Yes  No 

16 „  In  the  teaching  of  drama,  do  you  use  the 
following  methods: 

a)  Individual  reports?  Yes  No 

b)  General  discussions?  ...» .  Yes  No 

c)  Symposiums  followed  by  open 

forums?  . . .  •  •  •  o  o  Yes  No 

d)  Planned  field  trips  to  theatres, 

movie  houses,  radio  and  television 
studios,  and  similar  public  per¬ 
formances?  . Yes  No 

e)  Assigned  listening  and  watching 

projects,  followed  by  discuss¬ 
ions?  . . Yes  No 

f)  Films  on  the  various  phases  of 

the  arts?  . Yes  No 

g)  Records  of  plays  and  interpretive 

reading  of  plays?  . .  Yes  No 
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h)  Classroom  demonstrations  by- 

students,  the  teacher,  or  in¬ 
vited  guests  and  artists?  . „.  Yes  No 

i)  Assigned  readings?  .  „ . .  Yes  No 

j)  The  study  of  criticisms  of  either 

the  blueprints  of  the  performances 
(scripts,  scenarios,  prompt  books, 
et  cetera),  or  the  performances 
themselves?  0...o . 0 . Yes  No 

k)  Tape  recorder  projects?  . . Yes  No 

17*  Are  school  administrators  sympathetic  and 
helpful  with  the  problems  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  drama?  . .  Yes  No 

IV  REFERENCES  IN  DRAMA  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL 

1,  Have  you  an  adequate  reference  library 

for  drama?  . •  •  •  • » <,  •  •  • » •  • .  • . » 0 .  Yes  No 

2.  Have  you  access  to  an  adequate  supply  of 
copies  of  plays: 

a)  For  group  reading?  . . Yes  No 

b)  For  play  selection?  0 ............. «  Yes  No 

c)  For  rehearsal  purposes?  . . Yes  No 

3*  Do  you  use  the  Department  of  Extension 
play-lending  library  when  reading  for 
play  selection?  . . . .  Yes  No 

4o  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  plays 

suitable  for  production?  . Yes  No 

V  FACILITIES  FOR  TEACHING  DRAMA 

1.  Facilities  for  teaching  purposes: 

a)  Have  you  a  classroom  with  free 

rehearsal  space?  . . . . .  Yes  No 

b)  Have  you  a  workshop  for  demon¬ 
stration  purposes?  . Yes  No 

•  Facilities  for  production  purposes: 

a)  Have  you  free  access  to  a  stage?  ..  Yes  No 

b)  Have  you  part-time  use  of  a 

stage?  . . . . . .  Yes  No 
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c)  Does  your  school  own  adequate 

lighting  equipment?  .  Yes  No 

d)  Do  you  rent  lighting  equipment  from 

the  Extension  Department  or  from 
commercial  firms?  .  Yes  No 

e)  Are  your  storage  facilities  for 
flats,  costumes,  and  properties 

adequate?  . . Yes  No 


VI  TYPE  OF  STUDENT  IN  DRAMA  CLASSES 

Place  figure  in  the  space  provided, 

1.  Approximate  percentage  of  students  in  your 

classes  who  are  interested  in  the  course.  ...  (__ _ ) 

2.  Approximate  percentage  of  students  in  your 
classes  who  are  not  interested,  but  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  course  because: 

a)  Drama  is  considered  an  easy  option.  ...  ( _ _ ) 

b)  It  is  a  compulsory  option  as  a  result 


of  a  timetable  clash.  . . . .  (  ) 

3.  Approximate  percentage  of  ,fC,r  students  in 

Drama  10,  20,  or  30 . . . .  ( _ ) 

VII  TEACHING  LOAD  IN  DRAMA 

Place  figure  in  the  space  provided. 

1.  Number  of  classes  taught  this  year  in: 

a )  Grades  7  and  3  . . ..........  o  Q .. .  (  ) 

b )  Grade  9  . . . . . .  (  ) 

c )  Drama  10  . .  (  ) 

d )  Drama  20  . . . .. ....... .  (  ) 

e )  Drama  30  . . . . .  (  ) 

2.  Average  number  of  students  in  drama  classes 
this  year  is: 

a)  Grades  7  and  8  . . . .  (  ) 

b)  Grade  9  . . . . .  (  ) 

c )  Drama  10  . . .  (_ _ ) 

d )  Drama  20  . . . . . .  (  ) 

e )  Drama  30  . . . . .  ( _ _ ) 
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3.  Number  of  one-act  plays  your  classes 

present  per  year  is .  ( _ ) 

4.  Number  of  full-length  plays  your  classes 

present  per  year  is,  . .  ( _ ) 

3,  Number  of  drama  periods  each  class  receives 

per  week  is,  0 . .  ( _ ) 

6,  Do  you  favor  the  double  period  scheduling 

for  drama?  .  Yes  No 

7*  Do  you  require  out-of-school  time  for 

rehearsals?  . . . .  Yes  No 

Encircle  the  appropriate  number. 

8*  Approximate  number  of  hours  spent  by  teacher 
in  out-of-school  rehearsals  per  term* 

a)  First  term  10  13  20  23  30  35  40  45  hrs„  or  more 

b)  Second  term  10  13  20  23  30  35  40  45  hrs0  or  more 
VIII  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  DRAMA 


1. 

Do  you  enjoy  teaching  drama  under 
present  set-up?  . . 

your 

Yes 

No 

2. 

Do  you  find  your  classes  in  drama 

1  srre?  - . ....... . . 

too 

Yes 

No 

3. 

Do  you  find  the  course  is  adequately 

financed  by  the  Board?  .......... 

Yes 

No 

4o 

Do  your  classes  in  drama  take  too 
out-of-school  time?  ...  .......... 

much 

Yes 

No 

5. 

Do  you  think  the  courses  in  drama 

need 

revision?  . . . 

Yes 

No 

5 
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APPENDIX  C 

APPENDIX  TO  SALARY  SCHEDULES 

This  revision  of  the  Appendix  to  Salary  Schedules  is  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1961,  Teachers  are  advised  to  plan  their  study 
and  professional  programs  accordingly. 


I.  YEARS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
SALARY  COMPUTATION 


All  certificates  named  hereunder  are  Alberta  certif¬ 
icates. 


The  term  "approved”  when  it  relates  to  university 
courses  or  university  degrees  means  approved  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta. 

1.  ONE  YEAR  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


One  of 
(a) 

the  following: 

Junior  E  Certificate 

(b) 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School 

Certificate 

(c) 

First  Class  Certificate 

(d) 

Second  Class  Certificate 

(e) 

Letter  of  Authority 

WO  YEARS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  following: 

(a)  Standard  E  Certificate 

(b) 

Standard  S  Certificate 

(c) 

Senior  Elementary  and  Intermediate 
Certificate 

School 

(d) 

Junior  Certificate  for  High  School 

(e)  Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Certificate, 
or  First  Class  Certificate,  and  one  of: 

(i)  credit  for  one  year  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science 

or 

(ii)  credit  for  two  years  in  four-year  B.Ed. 
program 
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(f)  Junior  E  Certificate  and  credit  for  one  year 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

3  o  THREE  YEARS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
One  of  the  following: 

(a)  Professional  Certificate 

(b)  High  School  Certificate 

(c)  Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Certificate, 
or  First  Class  Certificate,  and  one  of: 

(i)  credit  for  two  years  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science 

or 

(ii)  credit  for  three  years  in  the  four-year 
BoEd„  program 

(d)  Junior  E  Certificate  and  credit  for  two  years 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

4.  FOUR  YEARS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

(a)  An  approved  bachelor’s  degree  and  a  valid 
Alberta  teacher’s  certificate,  or 

(b)  An  approved  bachelor  of  education  degree * 

5.  FIVE  YEARS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

(a)  An  approved  bachelor’s  degree,  plus  four 
approved  senior  or  graduate  arts  and  science 
or  education  courses  completed  with  graduate 
level  standing  (an  pass  mark  of  65  per  cent 
or  better),  plus  a  valid  Alberta  teacher’s 
certificate,  or 

(b)  An  approved  honors  degree  and  a  valid  Alberta 
teacher’s  certificate,  or 

(c)  Two  approved  bachelor’s  degrees  and  a  valid 
Alberta  teacher’s  certificate* 

6.  SIX  YEARS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

(a)  An  approved  bachelor’s  degree,  plus  eight 
approved  senior  or  graduate  arts  and  science 
or  education  courses  completed  with  graduate 
level  standing  (a  pass  mark  of  65  per  cent 
or  better),  plus  a  valid  Alberta  teacher’s 
certificate,  or 

(b)  An  approved  honors  degree,  plus  four  approved 
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senior  or  graduate  arts  and  science  or 
education  courses  completed  with  graduate 
level  standing  (a  pass  mark  of  65  per  cent 
or  better),  plus  a  valid  Alberta  teacher Ts 
certificate,  or 

(c)  An  approved  master Ts  degree  (equivalent  to 

4#  semester  credit  hours  or  72  quarter  credit 
hours  beyond  an  Alberta  B.Ed.  degree  or  its 
equivalent),  and  a  valid  Alberta  teacher Ts 
certificate® 
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APPENDIX  D 
QUESTIONNAIRE  STUDY: 

TEACHERS’  COMMENTS  ON  THE  DRAMA  PROGRAM 


lo  ”It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  drama  in  this  area  as  we 
do  not  have  a  stage  or  any  equipment.  It  is  all  done  at 
the  front  of  the  room.  Pupils  are  scattered  so  we  can’t 
have  after-school  rehearsals.” 

2.  ”1  enjoy  teaching  drama  in  spite  of  lack  of  teaching 

references  and  no  financial  support.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  am  not  qualified  to  teach  the  course  the  way  it 
should  be  taught  due  to  lack  of  experience.” 

3°  ”1  achieve  in  drama  by  the  trial  and  error  method.  We 

practise  till  we  get  it  right.  I  find  doing  a  play  hard 
work,  but  very  rewarding  in  the  development  of  the  child.” 

4*  ’’Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  text  available  for 

junior  high  school  comparable  to  The  Stage  and  the  School 
for  the  senior  high  school? 

5*  ’’Because  I  am  so  short  of  material  suitable  for  my  pur¬ 
poses  ( 1^  hours  per  week),  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
finding  plays  that  are  truly  enjoyable  to  the  pupils.  I 
cannot  rehearse  after  school  as  most  of  my  pupils  are 
bussed  in,  so  my  plays  need  to  be  short,  about  half  an 
hour  or  less.  The  plays  in  the  approved  text  have  all 
been  produced  several  times  to  the  same  audiences.  I 
waste  time  and  money  buying  play  collections  that  have 
so  few  suitable  plays.” 

6 a  ’’Although  having  no  university  training  in  dramatics,  I 
hope  to  get  my  B.Ed.  degree  with  a  major  in  dramatics. 

I  teach  dramatics  with  the  idea  that  the  best  way  to 
learn  the  practical  arts  of  the  theatre  is  through  doing. 

I  do  not  bore  my  students  by  lecturing  on  such  topics  as 
make-up,  stagecraft,  costuming,  or  production  techniques. 

I  try  to  select  my  plays  with  this  in  mind.  It  has  worked 
satisfactorily  so  far.  I  enjoy  dramatics  so  much  that  I 
do  not  want  to  make  it  a  drudgery  for  myself  and  my  students 
by  making  it  a  lecture  course.  My  students  took  Dramatics 
to  get  on  the  stage  and  that’s  where  I  put  them  as  often 
as  I  possibly  can.” 
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7.  "This  year  was  my  first  attempt  to  teach  drama.  No  one 
else  was  willing  to  trj'-.  I  have  enjoyed  it  -  we  all 
have!  A  drama  teacher  should  have  at  least  a  Junior 
Certificate  in  Drama." 

S.  "It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  this  is  an  Indian 
School  where  the  language  problem  is  such  that  English 
is  spoken  only  in  the  classroom.  Therefore,  due  to  the 
shyness  of  the  students,  pantomiming  was  quite  readily 
received,  whereas  as  play  productions  (other  than  plays 
written  by  themselves)  were  treated  coo^y." 

9.  "Perhaps  most  of  the  difficulty  stems  from  forcing  the 
classes  to  take  drama.  We  do  not  have  options  at  this 
school.  During  play  rehearsals  the  gymnasium  was  free 
for  each  class  -  one  period  a  week.  After  school 
periods  in  the  gymnasium  are  filled  with  sports  ac¬ 
tivities.  We  have  no  library  books  at  all,  no  light¬ 
ing  equipment,  no  facilities  for  building  sets;  and 
until  this  year,  when  I  went  out  and  bought  make-up 
forcing  the  board  (or  somebody)  to  pay  for  it,  did  we 
have  this  kind  of  material.  Our  tape  recorder  was 
borrowed  and  our  class  rooms  are  too  crowded  to  even 
move  in  let  alone  stage  short  skits.  There  is  always 
talk  of  staging  a  larger  production  with  the  aid  of 
the  music  and  art  teachers,  but  in  three  years  this 
has  never  come  about.  Perhaps  through  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  material  at  our  disposal,  I  have  not  made  use 
of  services  which  may  be  intended  for  us." 

10.  "This  is  my  first  year  at  teaching  drama  to  a  Grade  IX 
class.  I  have  not  taught  it  previously,  so  I  am  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  learning  stage  myself.  I  do  find  it  very 
interesting,  and  with  this  yearTs  experience  I  am  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  more  effective  and  successful  pro¬ 
gram  next  September,” 

11.  "Lack  of  interest,  difficulty  in  getting  students  to 
express  themselves,  lack  of  previous  training,  poor 
facilities  for  training  and  rehearsals,  all  contributed 
to  a  poor  drama  year.  The  students  are  Indian.  Lack  of 
experience  in  senior  drama  by  the  teacher,  as  well  as 
the  limitations  expressed  above,  led  to  an  indefinite 
suspension  of  drama  activities  after  Christmas." 

12.  "Our  present  set-up  in  drama  is  not  satisfactory  because 
it  is  offered  only  every  second  year.  This  is  due  to 
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timetable  difficulty*  I  think  that  present  Drama  10 
course  is  adequate  and  flexible  enough  for  small  centers*" 

13*  "My  observations,  for  what  they  are  worth,  can  be  stated 
briefly:  (1)  Drama  is  far  too  large  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  effectively  as  a  "frill"  subject  and  should  be  a 
must  in  early  grades  from  1-9.  Thereafter,  optional; 

(2)  Speech  training  is  a  separate  subject  which  can  be 
correlated  with  Drama;  (3)  The  lack  of  theoretical  and 
practical  drama  textbooks  is  appalling*  Instruction  in 
make-up,  decor,  lighting,  et  cetera,  needs  an  expert. 

A  teacher,  unless  specially  trained,  needs  a  reliable 
and  definite  text. 

I  would  be  grateful  for  your  survey  results,  and  any 
other  help  you  could  give." 

14*  "The  existing  curriculum  guide  for  junior  high  schools 
is  sufficiently  flexible  for  those  teachers  with  expe¬ 
rience  and  training  in  drama  to  develop  their  own  program 
to  suit  local  conditions*  However,  for  those  teachers 
who  have  had  little  training  or  experience  in  the  field 
(and  there  are  many  teachers  who  are  surprised  to  find 
themselves  teaching  a  subject  unknown  to  them),  the 
curriculum  guide  does  not  give  sufficient  direction* 

The  guide  would  be  much  improved  with  the  addition  of 
an  amplifying  section  of  suggestions  to  follow  each  of 
the  units  listed,  giving  such  information  as  reference 
source,  (films,  filmstrips,  reference  books  and  play 
books,  et  cetera),  and  also  giving  practical  guidance 
on  organization  of  classes,  group  techniques,  production 
methods  and  hints  on  stagecraft,  including  improvisation 
or  equipment  from  available  materials," 

15*  "Please  forward  an  extra  copy  of  this  survey  to  me  if 
possible  as  I  would  like  one  to  refer  to  as  I  try  to 
improve  on  my  shortcomings*  I  would  be  most  inter¬ 
ested  to  find  out  the  results  of  your  efforts  also." 

16.  "I  require  more  reference  books  and  suitable  plays." 

17.  "I  think  that  drama  teachers  must  be  versatile  and 
adapt  to  the  need  of  the  class.  The  course  gives  scope." 

1$*  "The  courses  arenTt  bad,  it’s  the  facilities.  We  need 
more  stage  room  and  plays." 

19.  "ITd  like  more  time  for  drama.  I  would  like  to  use  the 
stage.  However,  the  stage  is  in  a  large  gymnasium  where 
there  is  a  very  full  physical  education  program." 
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20 «,  "I  need  to  take  some  drama  courses.” 

21.  "The  curriculum  guide  could  be  made  more  definite  for 
inexperienced  teachers.” 

22.  ”The  curriculum  guide  is  used  only  as  a  very  general 
outline.  A  better  textbook  would  be  desirable.” 

23  •  ”1  like  the  freedom  given  teachers  in  the  areas  sugg¬ 

ested.  ” 
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APPENDIX  E 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
IN  THE  DRAMATICS  PROGRAM 


It  is  suggested  that  the  principal: 

A*  Assist  dramatics  teachers  in  working  out  specific 
course  objectives  which  are  in  agreement  with  the 
general  aims  and  philosophy  of  the  entire  school, 

B,  Provide  teaching  personnel,  adequate  in  training 
and  number, 

C.  Assure  proper  co-ordination  and  understanding 
among  the  component  parts  of  the  drama  pro¬ 
gram  -  such  as  objectives,  techniques  and  time 
allotment. 

Do  Provide  a  definite  place  and  time  in  the  school’s 
program  if  dramatics  is  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum, 

E,  Attempt  to  break  down  the  traditional  prejudice 
present  in  the  minds  of  numerous  teachers  that 
dramatic  arts,  along  with  music,  art  and  physical 
education,  do  not  have  many  of  the  same  educative 
values  that  the  traditional  subjects  have  been 
thought  to  have. 

F.  Expertly  plan  and  efficiently  utilize  the  school’s 
physical  (stage)  facilities. 

Go  Check  to  see  that  the  dramatic  arts  program  does 
not  ’’get  out  of  hand,” 

H.  See  that  opportunity  and  facilities  for  a  varied 
program  are  provided. 

1,  Convince  school  boards  of  their  responsibil 
ity  in  giving  ample  financial  support  to 
drama  classes, 

.  Encourage  teachers  to  explore  the  use  of 
films,  filmstrips,  records  of  plays  and  to 
experiment  in  dramatics  instruction. 
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3.  Help  provide  adequate  references  and 
copies  of  plays o 

I,  Provide  stimuli  for  the  dramatics  program  by 
allowing  opportunity  for  pupil  performance  and 
recognition. 

1.  Make  interest  in  drama  a  pre-requiste 
for  enrollment  in  dramatics  and  thereby 
not  compel  students  to  take  the  courses. 

20  Limit  class  enrollments  to  the  suggested 
optimum  number  of  20  0 
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